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To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

You have mentioned a good run made Nov. 4 by a special 
train from Chicago to Indianapolis by the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago route. As fast runs are now getting much 
attention a further account of this performance may not be 
without interest to your readers, 

The train consisted of engine No. 21, tender and one 60 ft. 
coach conveying copies of the Sunday issue of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, It is claimed that this is the fastest run ever 
made in the West. The longest stoppage appears to have been 
one of five minutes made at Monon, where several pouches of 
newspapers were transferred to a special train running iv 
connection to Lafayette. The speed attained, including 
stoppages, was.as follows. 






Distance. Time. 
iles. h. m. Speed. Remarks. 
a. .Chicago—Indianapolis 4.32 hs 
163 .Hammond—Indianapolis 3.39% 44.6 
95. ..Monon—Indianapolis 2.7% 44.7 





if Two. Der 
P . mediate 
1.27 46.9 \ stops for 


water. 

The speed between Chicago and Hammond was necessarily 
slow on account of the numerous grade crossings, no less 
than 52 minutes being consumed in running the 20 miles. 
Very high speeds were attained on portions of the route, 
and it is claimed tbat Frankfort to Kirklin, 12 miles, 
was traversed in the same number of minutes. A similar 
distance between Sheridan and Carmel was run in 13 mip. 
utes, while Roselawn to Fairoaks, 7 miles, was covered in 6 


Hammond— Monon 


minutes. As these times and distances are only given in 
even figures, the speed record cannot be regarded as exactly 


accurate for these short distances, where a few seconds or a 
few rods make a considerable difference in the speed. The 
best record appears to bave been made between Rose- 
lawn and Monon, where the distance was sufficient 
to eliminate the effect of small inaccuracies in time 
or distance. The 33 miles between these stations was 
traversed in 34!¢ minutes, giving a speed of 57.4 miles 
per hour. This is a high rate of speed for any distance, 
especially on a single track road. The line crosses another 
road at Fairoaks, between Roselawn and Monon, where this 
run was made. There are noless than nine points where one or 
more roads are crossed between Hammond and Indianapolis. 
Making an allowance of only three minutes loss at each 
crossing, the time would be reduced to 3 hours 1214 minutes, 
which gives a speed of 50.8 miles per hour, including ofher 
stops between Hammond and Indianapolis. 

Though the train consisted of only one car, this was fast 
work and reflects great credit on those concerned. 

Another fast run with a Chicago Infer-Ocean newspaper 
special train was made on the 4th inst., from Chicago to 
Springfield, Ill., via the Chicago & Alton. The train left 
Chicago at 3.40 a. m., and madea fine run as far as 
Bloomington. Soon after leaving Bloomington the engive 
broke an eccentric strap, causing a delay of over one hour in 
arriving at Springfield. The highest speed appears to have 
been attained between Pontiac and Normal, 32 miles being 
covered in 36 minutes, a speed of 53.3 miles per hour. X. 








An American Superintendent in England. 
MANCHESTER, Oct, 25, 1888, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The exaggerations of travelers are proverbial, also the 
misleading nature of their records. The cause of unreliabil- 
ity in travelers’ tales is not necessarily a result of a perverse 
and untruthful nature; it isoften due to a deficiency in the 
traveler’s powers of observation, sometimes to positive phys- 
ical incapacity, such as short-sightedness, and is fre- 
quently caused by generalizing from insufficient basis. 


Now, wereI to write to The “Engineer, for example, and 
state that when in America I never saw a locomotive west 





of the Mississippi that weighed above 200,000 Ibs. it would 
be perfectly true, but might lead to the impression that be- 
yond the Mississippi there were none but small engines and 
18 in. gauges. Those who knew better would perhaps set 
me down as untruthful, while only a few would know I had 
never been so far west, and that my statement, though true, 
had no value. 

To-day, however, I see that in a recent number of the Ga- 
zette you publish just such a quality of statement as the 
observations of an American Superintendent. The impres- 
sion conveyed by his remarks toa reader knowing nothing 
of Englisk practice will certainly be that no passenger cars 
here have bogies or trucks, that all brake blocks are of wood 
and that fire-box docrs open into the fire-hox. 

Fresh from reading this letter of Major Myers I took train 
home for lunch, and noticed first that I was traveling in a 
carriage which had 12 wheels; that is, it had two six-wheel 
trucks. It had also iron brake blocks. On returning to the 
city, I first noticed in the Manchester terminus a heap of 
wornout iron brake shoes. Next I saw that fully half of 
the carriages standing in tne depot were bogie carriages, the 
trucks being variously four-wheeled and six-wheeled, and, 
finally, I searched them all and did not find a single wooden 
brake-block amongst the whole of them, and they belonged 
variously to two distinct companies. Now, surely, Major 
Myers could not have stood at any one of the principal 
termini in London without an opportunity to see what he de- 
clares he did not see. 

Then as to the inwardly opening fire doors, usually a little 
open. Was not your correspondent misled by the deflector 
plate’ As is well kncwn, the application of a deflector plate 
in the door opening arranged to turn a downward current 
of air into the box to meet the hot gases from the fuel, will, 
in combination with the fire-brick arch, effect a better com- 
bustion and, properly managed, prevent smoke. When gas 
is being given off from burning coal, I mean more especially 
the hydro carbon gases, it is essential that some air be ad- 
mitted above the fuel, or such gases will pass off unconsumed. 
Hence, running with an open door. 

The American Superintendent says that cinders are rare 
and smoke almost entirely avoided. Here, and, in fact, 
throughout England, it is contrary to law to produce black 
smoke, and special smoke inspectors are employed, whose 
duty it is to note the behavior of all factory chimneys. Of- 
fenders are fined often as much as twenty-five dollars, with 
costs. 


producing smoke there are four conditions which must be 
present. First, air must be admitted in proper quantity 
above the fuel to supply oxygen to the hydrocarbons. Sec- 
ondly, such air must be well mixed with the gases, Thirdly 
the mixture must be heated to about 1,000deg. F. by the 
time it reaches the bridge where ignition must take place, 
and will do so if the foregoing conditions are present. 
The fourth condition is that beyond the bridge or 
point of ignition there should be a_ considerable 
space for the expansion of the burning gases, which in- 


atived in a very simple manner, and 1 have known a case 


dense volumes of smoke from the interference it has been to 
the free expansion of the burning gas, whilst the fault has 
been cured by so small a thing as building a thinner bridge 
and leaving some clear space between the bridge and the | 
water pipe. 

Bearing these conditions in mind, it is evident that ina 
locomotive fire-box, without the brick arch, the products of 
combustion can pass readily into the nearest tubes wherein 
flame is at once extinguished and smoke must be formed. | 


Now, to burn coal in a stationary boiler furnace without 


,»,and Fast Running” 





largely used on several roads in England, many 
visitors, like Major Myers, might fail to see an Ameri- 
can truck or recognize the fact that the eight wheels 
used, for instance, on the Metropolitan (underground) 
cars radiate to a curve, and are not “rigidly attached 
to the frames.” <As to brake-shoes, we believe that 
English practice is invariably to make the cast-iron 
brake-block and shoe in one piece, and scrap 
it when worn out. The Westinghouse brake in 
England and France is so fitted, the shoe being 
directly attached to the metallic brake-beam and to 
the hanger. Wooden shoes were, however, universal 
in England 15 years ago, when the Westinghouse and 
Smith’s vacuum brakes were first introduced. Cast 
and wrought iron shoes had been tried and abandoned 
in the early days of railroads, but it was soon found 
that soft cast iron shoes did not injure steel tires and 
were more durable and held better in wet weather 
than wood. Recently, however, a prominent English 
superintendent of motive power informed us that he 
| found iron shoes were far tbe most expensive, and that 
he hoped to save $25,000 per annum by going back to 
wood shoes, which are made of Lombardy ‘poplar, a 
timber that is practically useless for any other pur- 
pose, and is, therefore, very cheap. 

As regards the fire door opening inwards, the writer 
has ridden on many English engines, in which a door 
opening inwards was generally used in ordinary firing. 
The door was hinged from the top, and when opened 
directed the current of air down on the fire instead of 
allowing it to rush straight for the flues. This door 
was, however, mounted in another larger door which 
opened outward in the usual manner, swinging on a 
vertical hingepin. This large door is used when clean- 
ing or examining the fire when standing. A door 
opening inwards is sometimes operated by a lever with 
spring latch and quadrant (like a reversing lever) s9 
that the door can be set at any angle, and so regulate 
and direct the current of air down on the fire.* 
—EpITor RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





English Biigines on Rough Roads. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I notice that in Mr. Richards’ paper on “ Quick Journeys 
(before the New England Railroad 
Club), he states that “the American engine is better 
than the English because it can run on English roads, 





crease greatly in volume by the heat of combustion. Al] these | 
conditions may be secured in Lancashire, Cornish or under- | 
fired boilers, but the last condition may sometimes be neg- | 


where placing a water pipe close up to the bridge has caused | 


whereas an English locomotive could not run on an Amer- 
ican road.” Will you allow me to ask Mr. Richards 
through your columns what proof he bas of these 
| assertions? The authorities of the Pennsylvania road evi- 
dently do not believe that English locomotives are inherently 
unfit for American roads, for they have ordered a Webb 
compound, and I understand wish it to be in every respect 
| exactly like an English main line express engine. 

English locomotives are now ip very successful use in 
nearly every part of the globe, and Iam at a loss to know 
| why they snould not do as well here as on the frozen roads 
lof Canada, the burning plains of India and the sandy 
| deserts of Africa. I have used them successfully up 
la grade of 274 ft. per mile and round curves of 


100 ft. radius on the standard gauge, and on a grade 
|cf 130 ft. per mile 15 miles long and round curves 


| of 330 ft. radius on the narrow gauge, so that I think this 
| disposes of the oft-alleged want of flexibility. I bave also 


Thus to render smokeless a furnace of the locomotive type, it) ysed them where the line was ballasted with earth which 
is necessary to bring it if possible into a shape approximating | turned to mud under heavy tropical rains, and where the 
tothe familiar stationary furnace, for it is clear that in 4 | track was so rough that the whole train rolled like a ship ina 
plain rectangular box there can be no proper admixture of | soaway, and I think that if Mr. Richards bad ever seen 
air (admitted through the door) with the gases from the fuel, | English engines working on contractors’ lines, which are far 
nor is there an igniting point, or point of concentration, as | ;ougher than any American line, and are not laid with even 
over the bridge wall in the stationary boiler. The} pretense at surfacing or ballasting, he would know that a 
addition of the brick arch effects both these objects | plate frame and good springs give all the flexibility possessed 
jn conjunction with the deflector plate more especiaily.| by an American engine, with its more rigid bar frame, 
By them the furnace is divided into two distinct portions, smaller springs and equalizers. 
each having its own particular function. In the lower half | I am bound further to say that I have known American 
carbon is burnt and hydrocarbons are distilled. At the} Mogul engines to leave the road repeatedly at bad frogs 
centre, where the box is narrowed by the arch, is the point! passed over in perfect safety by English engines with the 
of concentration and ignition, and in the upper half of the | came maximum weight on a wheel. 
box, in the space bounded by the four sides and crown, com-| The whole matter has been much obscured by dogmatism, 
bustion is completed and the products pass to the tubes. By | and if switching engines are safe with six coupled wheels 
this meas the crown of the box is better utilized asa) and no truck, why should a truck be essential on a main line 
means of raising steam and the heat arising from the combus- | where the rermanent way is in better condition and the 
of the bydrogenous portions of coal is usefully obtained, frogs not so frequent? Yet this is precisely English prac- 
whereas without the brick arch this is never done other than | tice, and indeed these trucks are very general under switch- 
partially or not at all. And as the calorific power of the by-| 
drogenous gases may amount to a fourth of the whole bheat- 
ing power of the fuel it is clearly essential to economy that | 
means be taken to secure this end. A plain box with num- | = 
erous small tubes directly out of it, as in a locomotive, is a | 
poor thing asa furnace. By adding a suitable arch of brick 
= whole character of the box may be changed and its work-| F the states of South America the Argentine Republic is 
ing altered. . , | among the most prominent, holding the second place in re- 
T have been rather drawn off from the subject upon which | spect to population, its own being between three and one- 
I started, that of the mistakes of travelers, and concerning | 1a)¢ and four millions, and as well by virtue of its importa- 
which I was led to write, because I am quite at a loss to un- tions, which amount to $900,000,000. It is accordingly of 
derstand how it is that the same mistatements are continu | iptorest to note its progress and development in the matter of 
ally being repeated. W. H. Boorn. railroads, this bearing directing on the interests of the great 
[The letter of Major E. T. D. Myers, to which Mr. | j.anufacturers of railroad materials who are located in this 
Booth refers, appears to have been, in general, very | - 
correct, and while cars with a flexible wheel base are 


ing engines and are rarely used under main line freight en- 
gines. while here the practice is reversed. HELIOs. 





Railroads of the Argentine Republic. 


To THE Eptror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


*This style of fire door is shown on a London, Brighton | « 
South Coast locomotive, Figs. 139 and 141, Recent Locomotives 
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country, and who feel the need of new markets abroad to} NEW BETTIE TION, JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 1, 1888. 
take their surplus production. ’ _ —s ———79.390SSSwruo_e_eue==x_”_»_._ =[wj[ex«.an»>"_@a@—mvrriT\mTIC“N“ri—I 7 Tao 
The territory of the Argentine Republic covers 1,200,000 | Track laid between Jan. 1 and Oct. 1. Under construction. 
square miles. A great part of this territory, nearly half, | es Eee. “SES ay 6 ee ee eee 
is perfectly level, suitable for every form of agricultural , ae a 4 Ba | a ii | = 
enterprise, and pre-emirently adapted for the construction | From ™ we ial one ” weed 
of. railroads; the northern and western districts are | ———H——— |— — — — NS | 
. : P | | 
mountainous, and render necessary the construction of im-| 4 perdeen, Bismarck & N. W.....|....cccececneeeeeeeees|ereeceeeenecntaseeceee|eceees Aberdeen, Dak...... Bismarck...........-| 162 
portant engineering works for the extension of lines, | ners & eo neces se . 7,N.C qoniner ianiees. ..| 10 |Juniper Landing....)/Southward.......... 2 
especially in the vicinity of the Andes. eg ea ‘Up Redhouse Run..| “4 ribo sanmomimsanem hae 
The initial steps in railroad construction were taken in | Americus, Pres. & Lumpkin. Chattahoochie R 12 
1857, and the progress was for a time slow, owing to the ee ees ** ee 
struggles that preceded the definite and permanent organi-| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— : ite aia, 1 
zation of the government in its present form; but in 1868 =~ __ . | od et ei Former terminus... There meee i aga 
began a steady advance, which has been uninterrupted, and rs ——— sseagnaaneinces=*s43 Preetrane P adgy . Fitteburgh, Ban... 
i i : " : . Chic., Kansas & Western...... Yoncordia, Kan Superior, Neb... 4 
which aie to augment in the future. At this date ther ©! Atlanta & Florida..............+.. Fayetteville, Ga....| Yatesville, Ga.. Atlanta, Ga .\Fort V alley, Ga..... 
is in operation 4,535 miles of track, representing a capital | Atlantic & Danyille............... W. Norfolk, Va. Franklin, Va.......| 40 |Franklin. : [Lawrenceville ..| 50 
of $189,000,000, which has produced in the past year net | Augusta & Chattanooga... ....|Augusta, Ga... iokee Creeks Ga. aah = Sdacbis Falia...2.2.)"” if” 
earnings of $10,627,000. The traffic was 8,000,000 passen- | Baltimore & Ohio.... .....-.+.+++- a ba alnut. i: ae a aee.. . Fs Kirkesville. 84 
See Gini wa bwin Sates ‘arrol Switch.......|\Clifford, Md. ...... aR ees nebeee 
gers carried, aud 4,000,000 tons of freight. |_ Berkeley Springs & Pot........ Se. <..; 5 Wace RCs oss conc posedicaseneeiean tamececvonlashee 
These lines are controlled by eight or ten leading compa- | | Bangor & Portland..............-. : Wind Gap, Pa 2% 
I TARAS EE eer Quarries. . 3 
nies organized with English capital. Only _ of them i is the Bay of Chaleurs.............s0.++- Matapedia.......... Carleton, Que. \Carleton. Paspebiac. 60 
property of the state of Buenos Ayres, and is administered | Beauharnois Junc............. ..--|Melocheville, Ont. .| Valleyfield, Ont Oe Pern 
by its representatives. The private companies were gen- Bot Clack’ a gah. Co cot CO. «|e eeeeeeee nee eeeeeeeslerereceerecersereeeerelen eres Baines, Mont 
erally based at the start; Ist, on guarantees by the general | Birmingham Mineral. Reps ese ae Boyles, Ala......... Trusev ille, Ala. is |Village ition \Chepultepec 18 
" scieail : : es le jal tere orthwa | Sy wiping BPRS 1208 
government on the capital invested (usually 7 per cent.), this Bishopville Scarboro’ Mill, 8S. C. Shaws, 8. C. 6 (Shaws, S. C. WAY oseys, S. C ad 1 
amount to be reimbursed to the government when the prof} Blackv., Ulster & Newburg....... Salleys, S. C........ Wagener..... .| 8 |Wagener.. \Seivern, | 5 
its of the road should exceed this return: 2d, on the con- Boston, Winth. & Shore.......... Winthrop, Mass....'Revere......... eS ren biheecunin shen i 
- A ay Brantford, W: shorten & "1 ES Sy Cre AE ee rer Omer ..{Brantford... 8 
cession of lands suitable for colonizing. The government | Brocky., W estport & S.S. M.....|Lynn, Ont........... Westport........... | 18 ‘Brockville. . 5 
led i ivati cael MMMNIMEIINNR oo Cans oncs con qansw® vo s0Escetesecsesanvesissocalsragvossdcewnunpbesron Lissses Es '.|Brookfield. ... 7 
ers ed its obligations honorably, and at present the com Brooklyn, Bath & West End...... Brooklyn, N. Y. ....|Bath June., N. Y. RD RR ET, Wa bate an 
panies are rturning the sums received as guarantees. se as . oes uiacd Unionville.......... Coney Island........ Mm . tnvisencnnnten aver 
There : ; in constructi Burl. & Mo. River..........+.++++ Blakeman, Kan....|/St. Francis, Kan....| 39 |.............++0+- ae eee eee 
are st prenent.a sumber of roads in construction, | ™ cee III [alkeside, ‘Neb... °:: Alliance, Neb....... « Aegreieoy tee wep OR OR ete 
the most notable of which is being pushed through the passes | (alifornia Central...............- Inglewood.......... DUR GCNOMCMEY TE TZ hav snnielneiueaenadiin’s oahesadanloaneseelateeeeeh 
of the Cordillera of the Andes to meet the Chilian lines, pro- ss ee Meateecs snGuiemmaied PORTIB eo occ sssccceecee San Jacinto, Cal.. WGN i iasissccecdwiecsicesesened sccsinsies \sedewesneeesetseeees 
: i 5 Si aueakoneree Ballona Junc....... Orange, Cal......... DR cass ca sionemciawarcoies RAS SE ese aN 
ceeding from the sea coasts of the Pacific. It is calculated ¥ Pe oon sacaamnesebers ee eee TOR BOONTON OON Bh hi ionic cacccnceccessine | dbtcndaa oneness Gees tease ee 
that in, three years this line will be in operation, when pas- — pacer. saan ans ase esters Rear ec fics panrevesssatts pe Canso, C. B.......... North Sydney, C. B.| 100 
5 ° e y; é ¥) iebectataresucsqun p WENO... 2200 *) RV EEEO ce cccecccs!| DE feccccccccccvecevececcclseoccesescesesoeseresnclioneoes 
sengers from Europe wili be enabled to avoid the Cape Horn ‘oso: cueasthie: seca beeaeaanatPIS Holeb. Me. ae bee nee ne a 19 ASSET Siar pr ED SENSES ORR ane Ss 
passage, and thereby save eight days. Perhaps, too, the day | Cape Girardeau S. W..........-.- Chaonia, Mo........ Tunnel Hill.........| 10 /Tunnel Hill......... |W s.r ille, Mo..| 2 
a : Wie, : ° - is Moe avanssenmaad Wappelo, Mo........|Chaonia, » gika’s\cety 6 |Williamsville....... Ic. Se: ere 21 
is not far distant when the project shall be realized of a rail-| Gane Fear & Yad. Val............ Pilot Mountain...../Mt. Airy, N. C...... OT ELAS SS eo exccmanat Basal 
road skirting the whole length of the Brazilian coast, from Madison nig om SSeS. Sereno Maer verrrrrre ree rr force (ame ~ Sa N. C....|Madison............ ll 
Cape San Roque, in the Province of Pernambuco, and con-| carolina, Cumb. Gap & Chie.....|Aileen, 8 @..0..0..0. ma aS 
necting with the Argentine system, in which case the passage | Carthage & ccninck peeps ewes Sige snessm as naan abcess pene borenan sos a. ore, N. Ts ror Little River, N. Y..| 14 
from Europe to the River Plate will be shortenened ten | eptral of Georgia... ..; «---------|Clayton, Ala... --OZBPK..------ 00) eden, Gas nn |Wastwards ccc] 
days, and that from Europe to Chili twenty. Columbus & Western.......+++- IChildersber Ala.. a Races 10 | 
A sAbeie suas \Childersberg. ......|\Ca See eae eee 
In the last few years there has appeared what may be | Gentral Vermont............-.----| \Barre, Vt es Sree Williamstown ee $ 
termed a railroad fever in the Republic and the Argentine | Charleston, Cin. & Chi............ ICaMMON 2.0... ccsese Towards Blacks,S.C| 76 : x 
ss 5 te | i CE. Be SRE ert tte) meer errr eee Corey Augusta, Ga........ OW MUET <scccscccees 70 
Congress has granted concessions with guarantees ranging | Chatt., Rome & Columbus........|Chattanooga, Tenn. La Fayette, Ga.. ...| 25 |La Fayette, Ga......\Carrollton, Ga...... 75 
between 5 and 6 per cent. for 90 new lines, representing an | C hattanooga U nion SEY abate weer [Rorest = sabes a Junction. 144|Stanleytown........ Sherman Heights.. 1% 
onsi ; nner eager ae ene nineties |Orchard Knob...... Stanleytown........ 
extension of 30,000 miles approximately, and a total capita) | Chattanooga & Look. Mt... .....| \Chattanooga, Tenn.|Lookout Mt........ 
of $1,000,000,000. Cheenp., Pe +6. .é is ccasiaaee |Moffatt, Gs. .k0.s Troy, Tenn.......... 
. +» | Chic., Bur an DUE « ccectnncclsacie@eannansna ws uadstlaevsaapesnqecsdeew avn bacia vhs 
Undoubtedly = large number of these concessions will | ~ 777,’ alley & NO.......0sesseves lw alnut, Tll......... BIPORSOE..n. 050.05 505002 
never be put in execution, since they do not represent | Chic. & Eastern Minois Sule scone Momence, Ili.. Goodland Junc.,Ind| 
actual needs of population or of commerce, but it is unques- | “cage, Kan. & e.---- anes 8. w ise 
tionable that many of them are practicable, and will be built = e SD manne aan een Ca Cc’ Ka Kan ... Col co vesnaheas >’ 
‘ : 2 a amen ine, Kan...... ..{ColL Sp nee, 0 
in the near future. One ef the most important among] cic, Milw. & St. Po) |Alva, Wis........... Zeda, Wis........... 
them is that which, starting from the city of Buenos Ayres, | Chic. & Northw estern . : |Lake Genev a -- ba iltiams’ Bay..... 
‘ : . ; ..-|Ishpeming, Mic ichigamme....... 
on the Atlantic const, the capital of the Republic, trends Chic., St. L. & Paducah ... .|Parker City, Ill..... Metropolis, Ill...... 
towards the southeast, crossing the Andes at their point of | Chic., St. P. & Kan. City In St. Joseph, =e eer 
greatest depression, and connecting there wiih the Chilian pay ila | sere Jeencs cansieeeen \Ontario, | re Southward ......... 
lines in the Province of Concepcion. As well must be con-| Col., Findla & Nor ees ‘Mec -_, Ric sh scan [Eundiag. o. ceeds Cte 
sidered reat i . S possessi 5 , | Cin., Jackson & Mack............./Carlisle, O........... ranklin, O......... 
: “% — mapeatenare, and wy —_—— assured fu. Clarendon & Pittsford............ Center Rutland, Vt.[ProcteP 25 is6s0s00..4 
ture, those lines which, extending toward the north, aim to | Clearfield & Jefferson............. Horatio, Pa......... Northward.......... 
draw the commerce of Bolivia, with itsi sti ‘nera] | Cleve., Akron & Columbus....... WRRBR eas 3.0600cces Dresden Junc.......| 3 
sail a, with its inexhaustible mineral | Give.” St. L. & Kan. City ........|e.-.-+0+cccccccccscdslqosseesecatavetccceces oe MATTIE sossxicscncnes St. Charies, Mo... 20 
er . Colorado Midland... .............. cane oP eee FF Aspen, oc ot : eei"| H Glenwood Springs../New Castle, Col ....} 12 
he greater part of the lines ing , i si <A eee Aspen, Col.......... Smuggler Ml El Repecvincenedeen Sdanceslavaahscamessab ew se sananeneene 
ae g P A Maes being operated by English Columbia & Greenville. .......... West Union, S. C...|Walhalla ........... A OM Biches Sc carwatieeea es a peek men nek ewes ninceesaeaae 
capital, the materials and methods of operation are naturally | Columbia, Newbury & L.........)ccccegeeceeg ences enee ceeeenseneeeaceeeeeres hs eed Columbia, S. C...... \Spartanburg........ 42 
copied in the main from tbose employed in England. How- ree Ga. SES tas Gusetcarmaate ON ORE SR ree 10 ey ease ie as ERROR EX a" 
Atay r ‘ Y: sS N= vivid cn dcp kMERMSE DR EER TED A4 56005026) vowe beksoSeseRsebececepasnes Aare Se, PELE 
ever, the superiority of American methods 1s beginning to be | © oronado. : Re = ai a neece eimai cae Coronado, Cal...... San Diego, Cal...... 17 ee ss = ae : = emesis | aah ses -s = eee nine as 
recognized, especially in the points of economy of construc- | Cooperstown & anquenanens ae penton moabainens to iesagesns® gecsrren genkey -,--|Cooperstown Junc.. ee enport Centre..| 8% 
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tion and the character of the rolling stock. And in connec- | | Sovianion & Macon a esbesRabe Monticelle Ga... ..|/Athens, Ga. ........| 45 ls ee SEE ee: eee 
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"4 EEE 2 deo A ES EERE Pe nee ere Pe i 22 
an immense range of territory (which only awaitsthe coming | Current River.........,.........., |Bireh ‘Tree... : Se een isis nose a hoor nites Pane 
of labor to become a centre of population and wealth), these | Denison Barham New Oil.... 2... )a. esses eeeree cece eee ne eete eet en ses peseeeee es oces 
are points of transcendent importance. ee ee ee eee ee 
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tions at terminal points, have been provided, This isan un- 
usual line for a state commission to take, but it is one in 
which an urprejudiced student of railroads will find a good 
deal of sense. 

The board recommends legislation which shall gradually 
abolish grade crossings, also the propriety of providing by 
general enactment for gates or electric signals or the placing 
of flagmen at crossings where public safety may require 
thex.. The board suggests an arrendment legalizing existing 
signs at crossings and providing that all crossing signs here- 
after erected in this state shall be of some uniform pattern; 
and in case a change be made, it recommends that the stand- 
ard crossing signs in use in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setis be ariopted. 


























peebaice MAMIE. <<... Sco son abies inccjnehonsantsusn L. A law is recommended making it a misdemeanor, punish- 
BARNES WOR. 5.00520 50+ansvnatfenenacneneonvanstapane |, able by fine, for any one to go upon a railroad track or 
Lake Erie & Western.............|Mackinaw Riv., Tli:|Faunsdale, Til... °.-- bridge without right—a recommendation which will be in- 
Lackawanna & Pittsburgh....... |Hornellsville, N. Y.|Hornellsv. Junc....| 10 |. .....sceseeesesceesleceseeceeeeeceeseesses|eeeees dorsed by every railroad company; and the very fact that 
Lehigh Vier soi aeaitaue |W ind Gap, Pa......) Saylorsville, Pa... ne , RN a a it is made shows the progress of education in this matter. 
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Lehigh V ry - : . al “ae ; 
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Louisville Southern............... |Louisville, | ae Burgin, _ Aaeeeeneee 82 | Harod: .|Danville............ 9 | ing June 30, last. There were built in the state during the 
EE RAI ORIEN ty RES renee Reerre | Versaille: —* Georgetown........| 10 “580 miles te = : 
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Saas S a .--...-++- won _— nae meena eer eee tn ag ate a See. sy % in the state at the end of the year. Tables are given of the 
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San Gabriel Val. R. T .|Monrovia, Cal...... Westward... 10 Angeles, Cal....|/Eastward ........... 6 | vertical in proportion to the amount of elevation given to 
pag en « F Douglas. .|Salt Lake Cit; ty, U -|Ft. Douglas. - 4 Lab dcRunSanesseghhesssibestes satasontetasmenntnersen the outer rail. 
Santa Ana, Fairview & Pacific...|/Santa Ana, Ca OS Se ee ee ee ee er ren re ‘ : : 
ee tage Mone ee  . Ber CO I Ha apne Faaee Rhinelander, Wis. .|Miss. River ......... 175 3. The side bearing Plates and truck frames are supported 
Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern ‘ ee ey J unc ...|Northward ......... 16 TEES ES TORRE EN eee Bs on springs ; if the springs on one side are compressed more 
— ane Falls ...... WU GERUTOE ccccccccce] BD leccccccncgsccccccccccsiassccoccesgenccocccess : ; 1 : 
. 4 - d Shattle, A See Raging River....... 49 |Raging River....... Eastward........... | yy, | than the springs on the other side, the body of the car will 
one Sole Valley eR aE. nt ae er Selma, Ala.......... Bessemer, ;Ala...... | 97 | deviate from a vertical position. 
Ship iple | Fee Cherry Creek, Miss. |P totoc, Miss. .... SR ER phe peteeR eee rr ith hangers i 
Sheffield & Birmingham pees eben Delaar, Pre aaper, eee dens Ml Wacatisccascdenscneds cto seghekabecesessesiions Sic 4. Cars are usually set up with in the trucks, 


























which permit a swinging motion sidewise. 
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5. The distance between bearing faces of wheel flanges is 
less than the distance between rails, and admits of side 
motion or lateral play. 

6. There may be extraneous conditions for isolated cases 


from physical defects or otherwise ; or for instance some | 

. ° ' 
double-track railroads have the outer rails of curves on | 
grades elevated differently, the curve on the descending side | 


being elevated for a higher 
ascending side. 


speed than the curve on the 








a ee 
ot — se 5 RE SE, Pe Ee eee sepa i] 

‘ ia ; t 7 “me 

a ‘ Fig. 2 : 


The first item, ordinates and externals, is not susceptible | 


of exact adaptation for all lengths of cars on all degrees of 
curvature, but cars are usually built so that the ordinate and | 


external are practically equal, which reduces the encroach- | 


ment to a minimum. 

Figure 2, let A BC represent centre line of track, AK MV 
chord of curve, the length of chord equals length of car | 
equals /, b L the versed sine of arc for length of chord / and | 
radius R. 


Then to place the centre line of car F' J ou curve in such | 
a position that king bolts Gand H will be over the centre | 


ine of curve, and the ordinate / N and external /' K 
shall be equal to each other, and their sum shall equal the | 
versed sine. 
FK=BN=% (R— ¥ R?—()?) =a. 
also distanve between centres of king bolts, 
GH=2 V hk? — (R — a)? = d, 

Assume 30 ft. car on curve, radius 100 ft., also on curve, 
radius 1,000 ft., and 80 ft. car on curve, radius 100 ft., also 
on curve, radius 10,000 ft., the foregoing formule will give 

30 ft. car R= = 21.26 ft. 


100 ft.; @ = 0.5657 ft., and ad 


30 ft. R= 1,000 ft.; a = 0.0555 ft., ee! ft. 
sft. “ R= 100ft.;@=4.176 ft, “ d = 57.22 ft. 
aot * £&= ~ 10,000 ica = 000 t., “ 2 56.57 ft. 
21.26 = + 30 = 70.9, or d = 70.9 per cent. of l. 
- = 70.0, “d= 
2a, “a = 7S a 
70.7, “ @ = 170.7 





Assuming that distances bet ween king bolts is from 70 p°r 
cent; to 71 per cent. of length of cars, the ordinates and ex- 
ternals may be calculated for all lengths of cars on all radii 
of curvature. See 3d column in table. 

The second item is calculable if there be known the gauge 
of track g, the elevation of outer rail + and the height of the 
rh. 

te 
usually the height of corner of roof may be called 12 feet, 
gauge, 4.71 ft.; hence leaning of top = 2! times elevation of 
outer rail. The third item is usually the result of physical 
defects, but the leaning at top will be expressed the same as in 


car h; by similar triangles the leaning ot top of car = 


second item (—*) except that h must be measured from the 
g 


bearing plate to roof of car; 7 in extreme cases may be taken 
= 1 in.,h = 10 feet, g as before 4.7; 10 x 1.5 + 4.7 
334 in. 

INCREASED CLEARANCE 


FOR CARS ON CURVES, 






























































| | | I, | 
j= jc a Increase re- a = Increase re- 
| So le + quired. || | - |8 | 3 | quired. 

= . = oo ~ ~ - 

3 S| elie re Hel | 2 eS ile ia 

Sle |e] =2 8 ts lo gil 2 ag! -/S 0 ./0., 
Ele |SEl <8 le5i98i S$) Sle SE) #5 lesiee| & 

& |*e 8S) &2 Sze sige SS a° lehlosigng 

P ieaisk eS ifsie8 55) e akl Ge |(SsIC8lss 
B|OSR SO! Of [Boj/os eo! 5 | BS) So [Ela H le? 

Viel |O = So Fie tO } wl Oo - fa 

“al | | | | | 

| Ft.| In.| In. = |Ft. 

8/30] | 24] 5 = 30 
et! 3 14/ “ e i 
ws} 40 | 34) 78'\ to | 40 
3/50) Sg ‘ lo 22) 50 
T=] 60] te “ 6! S| 60 

3} 70] 56) ‘| Gig 1259) 834); S| 70 

.: 80 78) * | 6418 =) 80 

} 

ig} 30] 34) 5 =| 30 

| 40} oy “* -™! 40 
spt] 50 | 34)“ 2a) 50 
2 =| 60 i. os S:5| 60 
| 70 Se) ** | =| 70 
"3! 0 | 134)“ S! 80 

onl | 1.4 | | 

S| 30 | 36) 7446/6 |L2 |13te)) 5] 30 146) 16% | 634)1314|2354 

.B| 40 | 36] fe | Gigi 120g) 1354)! |<) 40 | We) | Thei15 [28s 
se) 50 | 1 “| Gdg)1344/1446)| 22) 50 | 3 |“ | 85g)1714)251e 
—) =| 60} 14) * | Teidt4 149g)/5;-5| GO | 444)“ | 974)1954)2634 
eva] 7012 “© | 756)1594) 1544! | "S| 70 | 534 ** 11136 /2234/2814 

S| 80 | 244) “* | 846 1644/1596)| 2) 80 | 756)“ [1344 2644 9/304 

g2| 30} 34} 10 | Gig 1244! 1614'! =] 30 | 114! 1716 | 676) 133412434 

S| 40 is * | C4 ~ 16h se] 40 | 2) 41546 2514 
ap | OO 3 - 7 ‘ © 3} 26 
i" y | } = ord i Silo; 
Zi oli « | m615 : isi] lrosglonesle 
=a) 70 | 28) | 814/16 6)18%4I| “| 70 | Ge “ (12 |24 

S| 80 | 331 “ '9 [18 119 mS 80 | 88g “* 14 [28 

= _ | | | ‘ 

%) 30 | 56) 12% | 6Y4'1216'1834)| 72) 30 | 1L6) 1834 | 744)1444'25 
=; 40; 1 | “ | 6561344 194g || ozi 40 | 220] 8144/1614 267 
so) 50 | 15g] “| 714 1414 1934||2 2 50/4 | “ | 98g/t914 28° 
2/60 | 286) | 8 1G Bioline) Go | 534) + (118612254 3046 
we! 70) 34) “| 896 1734 2: 3gi|" = 70 | 734) S| 1336/2634 32hg 
=| 80) 44) * 974, 1934 236)! & so ie " 15%) 314 3446 

_ | | Neel } 

> 30 34, 15 634 1a 213¢'| § 30 | 134) 20 736| 14% 

3 to | 194) * | org u33q 238! a) 40 | gil | Sse T7td Sass 
soar) 50} 2 | | 75g)15'4 225412 Z| 50 | 4%| ** |10%6/21 “3016 
w= | 2%) “| eI Wro'lg5] 60/7 | “* 1256 2514 325, 
os 70| 3% “ | 91619 =3! 70 | 94) “ [154 3014 3514 

3) 80/5 | “ 1055 214 2 =| 80 [1296] “(1834 3614 334 
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The fourth item, swinging motion, 1s an arbitrary dis- 
tance, depending on the design of the truck, but may be as- 
sumed at 4 in., 2 in. either way from centre. 

The fifth item will be the gauge, 4 ft. 8!¢ in., minus dis- 
tance between faces of flanges. The M. C. 8. standard 
provides 4 ft. 5% in. between backs of flanges. And assum- 
ing thickness of two flanges 2%< iv., the lateral] motion will 
be *; in., * in. either way from centre. 

The sixth item being isolated cases, no assumptions will be 
made. 

Having enumerated the causes for increased width, there 
remains to be ascertained how the three positions of cars 
will be effected. 

1. Required increase on outside of curves. 

2. Required increase between parallel tracks, 

3. Required increase on inside of curves. 

Let a = ordinate = external. a 
= leaning of top of car caused by elevation of outer 

rail, 





oC 


settlement of 


»— leaning of top of car caused by 
springs = 31 in, 


1 = half of swinging motion = 2 in. 
> = half of lateral play = %< in. 

Then the required increased widths will be: 

Outside of curves = a + ¢ 

Between parallel tracks = 2a + 

Inside of curves =a +b+e+ 

The accompanying table has beencomputed from the fore- 
going, which is believed to be an average railroad practice, 
but is not intended to defend the different theories of car 
construction or the variations in modern maintenance of way 
practice. 

Conclusions.—The distances between king bolts should be 
from 70 per cent. tu 71 per cent. of length of car. 

The distance from centre of track to any permanent object 
on outside of curve should exceed the sum of the following 
five items: 

One-half of width of bedy of car. 

External projection of car. 

Leaning of top of car from settlement of springs. 

One-half of swinging motion allowed in construction. 

One-half of lateral play of wheels on track. 

The distance between centres of parallel tracks should ex- 
ceed the sum of the following seven items: 

Width of body of car. 

Ordinate, inside of curve. 

External, outside of curve. 

Twice leaning of top of cars from settlement of springs. 

Total swinging motion allowed in construction of trucks. 

Lateral play of wheels on track. 

Leaning of top of cars corresponding tq difference in eleva- 
tion of outer rails, if any exist. 

The distance from centre of track to any permanent ob- 


+ @ +e. 
2e+2d + 2e, 


die, 


ject on inside of curve should exceed the sum of the follow | 


ing six items : 
One-half width of car. 
Ordinate at centre of car. 
Leaning of top of cars f' 
Leaning of top of cars 
One-half of swinging=u 
trucks, 


. elevation of outer rail. 
settlement of springs. 
.on allowed in construction of 

















NEW CONSTRUCTION, JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 1, 1888—Continued. 
Track laid between Jan. 1 and Oct. 1. | Under construction. 
| 
NAME OF ROAD. es 2 "e 
From To Mile From To Miles 
Silver Springs, Ocala & Gulf......S. Dunnellan, Fla...) Junction ....... .... 1%'Dunnellan... ...... iy. | 17% 
*%. - - Oe” . pinnate h ach ReCk ee aaah A 6+ laa castes hin RaegRN Se Sheehan Junction ...... .....|/Homosassa..........| 22 
| Silverton ....... aiplecr ivehian acetate Silverton, Col....... Yankee Girl Mine.. 54| Yankee Girl Mine..|Albany............. 3 
ROUGE FOQUIC 056 65<00sseceecvene Bhiowis Boring, Cal IAAee re Css. 50) Bad. bon se0 ne ensivitinsansine csc }andsvpriseioneeclensecoes 3 

Stockton Tulare oak ha elcha ee Fresno .. Toward Poso....... i Re ieee re Pee ee eee eon |e 

Santa Rosa gf “4 sty ee S av+enc a SUERMeulOn, CRLTOWEEG GORDERELOGRL FE joo. secdecseeesicsicsccen lasses csccesesevsssiesebleseses 

Woodland C, A CORES Sr re PODOOT ci utbwecdit « ERE eae re errr | ere ey, fe 
; South Florida . Sectevinies suede Tampa, Fia......... Port Tampa. ee ee ee ere Seer meme ee ecer net? Enter 

eee err eee) ee ee P’nhandle City,Tex. oss ek kd ks bos 3a Tk See RENAN ARO a ebih 
Somerset....... ois ..|No. Anson, Me......|Solon, Me........... i aaa re. Stal ie aateale 
Staten Island R. T.............. . Clifton, * ae . Richmond avenue.. 144'South avenue....... | ae 2% 
Suburban Rapid Tr. .............. 166th oe N. Y. C ity. 170th street........... ROARED SRR RRR: (i MRR SA 8 AEE IIE, Fin ree 
Suffolk & Carolina ................ tyland, N.C fe Montrose Landing. . Sl RR EL SIE OO 1 SP, OR) Ss 
| SWWAMCS RIVET... 5 vccccccceseccs On Hudsa BPGNOR, .| «0.000 0sceccensseeasiace SE ree ey OP ey re reer: fem eee 
Syracuse, Geneva & Corning...../Penn Yan, N. ..|Crooked Lake, N. Y. Sy, eee RS STEN cee BERN 
Tavares, Apopka & Gulf ......... Mineola, Fla........ Clermont, Fla....... fp) ee ee Sa ee ee Hee 
pe See So Ee eee Sec es (eee He Littleton, Ala....... Huntsville, Ala..... 65 
| Tennessee a eu honcomacnes Memphis, Tenn..... ‘ve so 8514| Jackson............. ORM, TUIVGE o.0es.00 ; 48 
Texas, Sabine Valley & N. W.... Tateum, Tex. .... Carthage, Tee 16 
bye SY eee eee Straun, Tex......... Palo Pinto Mines... 4 
EEE BE. OG Mises cxesvecnsacs Thomasville, Ga....| Monticello, Fla..... 24 
eS OS een ee ee eee ee en Bee 
| Toledo, Columbus & So........... ag EN ae eee SL Ae 6 
Toledo, Saginaw & Musk......... 2 Ashley, Mich........ Muskegon .......... 96 
EVOY G TIDCGIVINO.. 6 osc ccecsccss Rives, Tenn.. .|Troy, Tenm........:. 5 
ri eeeace Ce TEMES... bse hc He ko ns Sai cc memcanihic nmcdndueadietansend 
rs eee Waldo, Kan........ Colby Thomas Co., 
: SSG 31 
| Upper Coos.... . W. Stewartstown, 
* See Canada Line........ 2 

Valley (Ohio) ..... . ..... Mineral Poini, -|Coal mine........... 144 : 

PaseerirrreMantbnh GeSWOk 5, A cy AGs cies sai des loa acacaak cuswtesdsinccaleaenta Vancouver ......... almon Cree 10 
Versailles & Midway ERE CREED RR RE err ee) Meer epee) eer Mme Midway, Ky........ Georgetown, K 10 
L3 SINE 0. Sis! Cr AONE 6 iS 0ciac anise ssiei dco s0ce lanneeseqananseneeuuse® ....| Vincennes, Ind..... Owensboro, Ky 

Valden’s 7 CEES RT ere Clinton, Tenn....... Oliver Springs...... 15 . 
wv NE SP EINES  os oo. bis kv haee ation cae ee ees kinins [nf ues eoenibaneasasnaciee| saci Meridian, Mis 
Nee INSINODN o's, 55.5. watanara aida sakes o.0o sik Rede eonmam exon ees weeee lease tid orkem’ 3 Mill, Pa.. 

Western of Florida................ Belmore, Fla........ Westward .......... 14%|Near Belmore....... 
West Side & Mendocino .......... Willows, Cal........ DROS sesic caultswdeass ie En delle ids eee van checipegeaeenahes ina wdees ob eaels 
Western Maryland PS RPO SE em eh) oi ee eer eg (eer Pe tare Tre Pee ee |Ortanna, Pa.... .... 
SAT PED MNNN oook Aae cass a anieivaNoix Sale lo-onecaes nade at eoeeee aiaaea |Red Marble Gap, 
bis Ret Oiisiee sod asian Murphy, te iad 2 
" 6 ep ahd Whe WAUS Rela am area o aineins ws Skate ba ainsnn lace cbatmeni ek Paceceini ton | Winston, ae Ww a. De % ae 
| West Virginia Central Thomas, W. Va . Parsons, W. Va....| 14 |Parsons, W. Va....|/Leadsville, W. Va..|; 18 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.. : lads ARO USGRTs bbb Kes 6lacanseeseresatesldeccctouanme Bowerston, O....... Wheeling, W. Va..| 43 
Williamstown & Del. River ...... Glassboro .... ......|J@Merson..... 06.00. 5 |Jefferson............ Mullica Ain Wematentes 1% 
Wilmington & Sea Coast . . Wilmington, N. C..'The Beach.......... 
Wilmington & Weldon........... Scotland Neck, N.C.|/Southward ......... 

Manchester & Augusta . . Sumter, 5S. or iSaws.0n Southwestward..... 

Florence ... Wwitten, 8. Csi... 650. toland, N. C.. 

Winona & S. W. ; eee SL ORT EES On0-c'00 uel hNancemeessice ea biansns .|Winona, aR Tre Norton, Minn....... | 20 

Zanesville & Ohio River .'Waterford, O....... Oe | a Pere 12 |Lowell, O........... Harman, O......... 40 

(EN | a eee Zealand, N.H...... Zealand Notch ..... 8 \Zei uand it VOR. 0.00: Pemigewassett..... | 1 
} seatabiecici 

RE Se an no tabi ole Neue eee ee eee cet ook. 5 ee ee ee 566314 EE ee ee TE RT ee ee ee | 5138 





One-balf of lateral play of wheels on 4 

In the last distance, if the height of object be less than the 
height of car, the leaning of car at the level of top of object 
will be direc uy pruportional as the heights, 

S. B. OppYKE, JR. 





The Buffalo Glass Oil Cup. 


The accompanying illustratien represents a form of sight 
feed lubricator with an appliance for stopping the feed at 
any time without altering the adjustment regulating the 
rate of feed. 

















The Buffalo Glass Oil Cup. 


MESSRS. FELTHOUSEN & SHERWOOD, Buffalo, 
| a A 


Made by 


The cup is made of glass and is filled from the top. 
The feed can be adjusted tosuit, and fastened with lock nut, 





and can then be stopped and started instantly with lever 
shown in the illustration, without interfering with the feed 
adjustment. The quick stopping and starting arrangement 
is entirely independent of the feed adjustment. 

The glass lenses on sight drop can be easily taken out and 
cleaned, or replaced if broken, by simply unscrewing bottom 
of cup. The lenses, being square in shape, can be made and 
replaced by any one. 





The makers claim that this cup is heavy and sini has no 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET BRIDGE OVER TRACKS OF NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER’ RAILROAD. 




















Showing Hand Rail 


loose parts, and is particularly adapted for dynamos and high 
speed engines for electric lighting. 

Any further information may be obtained of the makers, 
Messrs. Felthousen & Sherwood, of Buffalo, N. Y. 








Bridge—New York Central & 


Overhead Highway 
Hudson River. 





The overhead highway bridge shown in the accompanying 
illustrations was designed by Mr. Walter Katté, Chief En- 
gineer, and Mr. G. H. Thomson, Bridge Engineer :of the 
New York Central, to meet the requirements of the Park 
Department of the city. The railroad company has some 36 
bridges similarly situated over the depressed tracks in the 
city, and there has been much trouble from corrosion by the 
gas from the engines. In the design shown here, the lower 
chords of the trusses are raised above the corroding line, and 
the floor beams are hung as shown. The bridge is of open- 
hearth steel and weighs 65 tons. The clear span is 59 ft. 7 
in.; the length of girders 63 ft. 9°¢ in. It is on a skew of 72° 
31’., or 15 ft. 9 ip. in 50 ft. The details are so fully 
shown tkat further description is unnecessary. 

The contractors for the bridge were the Union Bridge Co. 





The Foster Pressure Regulator. 


We show herewith a new automatic pressure regulator, 
designed by Mr. J. M. Foster, of New York, which is brought 
forward as particularly adapted for use in continuous steam 
heating of trains. This regulator is now in use for trial at 
several establishments and has given very satisfactory results, 
We do not learn, however, that it bas yet been applied to 
steani heating. It is described as follows: 





The valve body is provided with an inlet /, outlet H, and 
a seat for the valve E. The stem A of this valve is threaded 
as usual and adapted to a corresponding thread in the stuff- 
ing box B. The stem is provided on the outside with the 
usual operating hand wheel or other handle with which the 
valve / may be brought to or removed from its seat to an 
extent commensurate with the desired delivery pressure. 

The stufting box through which the valve ‘stem passes, 
instead of being a fixed part of the valve casinz, as in ordi- 
nary valves, is carried by and moved with a flexible 
diapbragm C’, which is subjected to the action of the pressure 
of fluid on the delivery side of the valve, so that, as pressure 
on the diaphragm increases, the valve will be moved toward 
its seat. The diaphragm, which is made of brass or steel, is 
secured to the casing flange. 

Within the chamber K is the spiral spring which acts on 
the valve and diaphragm in opposition to the steam. The 
upper end of this spring bears against a shoulder on the cas- 
ing, while the lower end bears on nut D, which is threaded 
on the valve stem. This nut is hexagonal in shape, and the 
chamber in which it operates is of corresponding section, so 
that the nut cannot turn with the stem, but it can rise or fall 
with the stem when moved by the diaphragm. 

It will be seen that the pressure of steam or other fluid doe’ 
not depend on the tension of the spring, but upon the adjust- 
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SMOKE ARCH, FALL BROOK COAL CO. 


Designed by W. A. Foster, Superintendent Motive Power. 


ment of the valve stem. Thus, if there be an initial pressure of | the illustrations, some of the openings ia the hopper are | 


100 lbs., and it is desired to have 10 lbs. delivery pressure | permanent and cannot be shut, while others can be opened 
the hand wheel is turned to a certain position, which may and closed by the engineer from the cab, The hopper can be 
be determined by a pressure gauge; the pressure in the dis-, | emptied of ashes by means of the door at the base, and this 
tribution pipes will then be maintained at 10 lbs: under | is generally done about every 15 minutes while running. The 
this adjustment, notwithstanding any variation in the initial | adjustable openings are 3 in. by 114 in. Smaller openings 
pressure. If the supply pressure increases the consequent | were used at first, but were not found large enough. 
increased pressure upon the diaphragm tends to close the} Mr. W. A. Foster, Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
valve and restrict the size of the opening at the valve seat. | road, states that this arrangement works well and that no 
On the other hand, if the supply pressure decreases, the di- | sparks are thrown, and that there is a considerable saving of 
minished pressure upon the diaphragm will allow the valve fuel as compared with the diamond stack. The engines steam 
to open correspondingly. The pressure in the distributing | freely and the blast does not cut the fire. The size of the 
pipes may be increased or diminished by turning the hand | blast uozzle is unaltered. 

wheel. By screwing the valve stem far enough to the left,| Mr. L. Ames, of the Beech Creek road, is using a similar 
the valve Z may be closed tightly to its seat and remain to device for admitting air to the smoke-box, and finds that it 
entirely cut off the flow of fluid. | works well, preventing sparks and lessening the cutting ac- 
| tion of the blast on the fire. 








Smoke-arch, Fall Brook Coal Co. 





; cane , 
The accompanying illustration represents a smoke-arch | Improved Universal Drilling Machine. 


used on Consolidation and large Mogul engines onthe Fall| The accompanying illustration represents an improved 
Brook Coal Co.’s lines. Both classes of engines have the univefsal radial drilling machine, made by the Universal 
same size boilers, but the consolidations have the larger fire- | Radial Drill Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
box. | The machine as shown embodies several improvements, the 
Smoke-boxes on this principle are used on all classes of loco- | most important being a new device for operating the quick 
motives, and are found to make a material saving in the! return of the spindle. Numerous other improvements in 
amount of sparks and cinders drawn through the flues, thus | details of construction bave been made recently, but cannot 
materially lessening the amount of damage done by fire along | be very clearly shown in any engraving. 
the line. The column which carries the arms, driving gear frame, 
A certain amount of air can be admitted to the smoke-arch, | etc., is bored and fitted over a stationary stump bolted 
tbus diminishing the eftect of the blast in tearing up the fire. fast to the sole plate. This stump has sufficient length of 
These openings are situated in the hopper in the bottom of | bearing to prevent thecolumn from swaying, and is provided 
the extension, which is only about 18 mn. lopg. Asshownin with an adjustable pivot, bearing upon an elastic diaphragm 











in the column, whicb, when the bolts in the flange at the 
lower end of the column are slackened, takes the weight 
of the machine off the flange bearing, and allows 
the column, with arm, etc., to revolve easily the en- 
tire circle. For ordinary drilling the bolts in the flange 
need not be tightened, but when extraordinary rigidity 
is required a partial turn of the wrench will bind the 
column fast to tbe sole plate. The sleeve which carries 
the arm and gear frame is fitted snugly to the col- 
umn, and may be raised and lowered by power, and is pro- 
vided with clamping bolts. 

The table bas both horizontal and vertical faces, and is 
provided with T slots. 

The arm and spindle frame have swivels that will revolve 
the entire circle, so that a horizontal line of holes may be 
drilled at any angle, parallel with each other, by adjusting 
the angle of the arm, and traversing the saddle on the arm, 
and a vertical line may be drilled at any angle by adjusting 
the angle of the spindle frame and moving the arm vertically 
to any point desired on the column. A hole may be drilled 
vertically downward, vertically upwards, or at any angle 
within the range of the arm. 

The counter-shaft consists of a frame with horizontal shaft 
and T and L pulleys, and a pair of cut mitre gears to con- 
rect with vertical shaft at centre of top of column, 

All gears are cut, and the bevels and mitres in arm and 
spindle frame are made of cast steel and cut. 

The spindle, feed screw and elevating screw are made of 
machinery steel, and the feed worm is made of the best tool 
steel and hardened; all thrust bearings are proyided with 
phosphor bronze washers. 

The drill has power feed and back gear, 
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IMPROVED UNIVERSAL RADIAL DRILL. 


Made by the UNIVERSAL RADIAL DRILL Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The principal dimensions of two sizes of these drills are 
given below, but No. 1 bas no quick return to spindle. 


No. L. No. 2. 
Column, diameter... 11 in. 13 in. 

” height...... 7 ft. 8 ft. 
Arm, length......... 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Drills to centre of 

circle, outside of 

column of.......... 8 ft. 10 ft 
Sole plate to end of : 

spindle (max.)..... 5 ft. Sin. 6 ft. lin 
Floor to end of 

spindle (max.)..... 5 ft. 10 in. 6 ft. 7 in. 
Total height without 

counter shaft...... 8 ft. 3% in. 9 ft. 6in 
Total height includ- ’ 

ing counter shaft*. 9 ft. 7 in. 11 ft. Lin. 
Table, total height 

from sole plate..... 20 in. 24 in. 
Oe Se 20 in. x 20 in. 26 in. < 26 in. 
Spindle, diameter... 2% in. 236 in. 


size of hole, 

Morse socket, No. 4. 
Spindle, traverse.... 
Counter-shaft pul- 


14 with 5% taper. 14 with %& taper. 
11 in. 19 in. 


St Sana 12 in. X 3% in. 12in. X 34% in. 
Counter-shaft _pul- 
leys, speed per min. 180 rev’s. 180 rev’s. 
Width of belts on 
2% in. 3 in. 
70in. < 54 in. 86 in. < 60 in. 
4,500 Ibs. - 8,500 Ibs. 





* To allow for the difference in the height of ceilings, a shaft 
8 ft. long is furnished, with key seat whole length to connect 
from counter-shaft to driving wheel ontopof column. This 
will accommodate any ceiling to 15 ft. in height. 

Any further information may be obtained of the makers, 


the Universal Radial Drill Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Retaining Walls. 





BY SAMUEL M’ELROY, C. E. 

Two important conditions of the stability of abutments and 
retaining walls are not usually found in text-book literature, 
aud some practical notes on this subject may therefore be 
useful to students. 

What I have to say may be explained at the outset, as hav- 
ing no reference to dry wall masonry, which the common 
sense of the profession should have condemned long ago, as 
a mistaken economy, which bas often been fruitful of expen- 
sive and troublesome failures. I have had occasion to demon- 
strate, from time to time, the errors of this practice, espe- 
cially ia hydraulic works, even on a question of first cost; and 
yet, for the matter under discussion, and as a test of formu- 
lea, dry walls, on a large scale, have actually been built, and 
put under working test. 

Every experienced engineer and architect knows that the 
usual text-book theories of abutment or wall bank thrust 
above the ‘‘slope of repose” are of little value, and we. have 


all seen in our experience absurd dimensions adopted by 





tyros, clothed with brief authority or interested in percentage 
of cost. Our railroad and other embankments and cuts are 
formed on this slope, properly and wisely, because they are 
exposed to weather action and other contingencies which re- 
quire this precaution, and the absolute protection of a track in 
a cut is imperative. 

But for purposes of construction no attempt is made to ob- 
serve it, and in many cases plumb cuts are used,even for 
deep structures, very often without temporary shorings. 
What is more common in city buildings than an excavation, 
even to double basement depth, and foundation wall built, 
without shoring or sheet piling, and how many such buildings 
have foundation walls proportioned even to one-half the usual 
retaining wall thickness? Walls of 36 to 42in. in width in 
common rubble masonry on a foundation course of 48 to 60 
in. are common, even for very costly superstructures, al- 
though it must be admitted that our city architects are run- 
ning into an opposite extreme now, with walls so uselessly 
massive that they crack valuable fronts, as built on unpre- 
pared earth. The entire traffic of Broadway between its 
curbs is carried on over a porous bed of coarse sand, supported 
18 vo 20 ft. deep by vault walls usually about 2 ft. thick. 

One of the traditions handed down from one generation to 
another of working engineers, founded on accumulated ex- 
perience, is the general law that a masonry wall should have 
a thickness of about one-third its height. This does not mean, 
in rule or in practice, that such walls should be parallelograms 
in section, but, interpreted by custom, for a broader base 
and narrowed head, the rule is a safe one for any well-built 
rubble masonry, with a safety factor increased by work closer 
bonded and more compact in brick or coursed work. 

In'oar general plans of the Erie Canal enlargement of 
1851-2, bridge abutments were made for the extreme berme 
bank, height of 191g ft., about 5 ft. base, stepped to 3 ft. 
head, with wing walls about 3% ft. base and 21, ft. head; 
and these walls, in the’ large cities, were subject to very 
heavy traffic at times. 

For railroad road bridges of the same height I have usually 
made the base 5 to 514 ft., and with a face batter of one in 
twelve, brought the back, in steps, to 3 or 344 ft. head, with 
30 in. or 8 ft. coping (4 or 6 in. blue stone), which all such 
walls should have to distribut2 the bridge strain and protect 
the joints. 

Trautwine makes the general rule of thickness 35 per cent. 
for ‘‘cut stone or first-class large ranged rubble,” 40 per 
cent. for * seabbled rubble or brick,” and 50 per cent. for 
‘* well scabbled dry rubble,” the latter a practical comment 
on cost of bad walls, which is much more per yard for 
selection, dress and handling than in cement. Why be 
classes first-class brickwork with ordinary rubble, in view of 


experience, London underground and elsewhere, I do not 
understand, but his rule, which is subsequently increased, is 
more than safe for ordinary conditions. 

In the *‘ London underground” practice, as, for instance, 
at Earl’s Court Station, in a sand and gravel formation, the 
retaining wall, about 23 ft. bigh, had to support, on the 
northwest side, not only its bank load, but, with a face about 
2 ft. back of it, a brick building. 35 or 40 ft. bigh, by about 
30 ft. face. This was done by building in brickwork piers 
3 ft. face, 11 ft. between centres, about 7 ft. deep at base 
}and 5 at top, with arched bays, the main wall being 4 ft. 
thick at base, and 2 at top; the piers and wall, resting on a 
| concrete base 10 ft. wide by 2 thick. 
| At tbe Mansion House Station, in the heart of the City, a 
wall 321, ft. high in the clear, also supporting a building 
about 70 ft. high, has a concrete backing, vertical at the 
rear, about 7 ft. base and 4 top, faced with thin brick work 
in the bays, 9 to 18 in. thick, brick piers being 5% ft. deep 
at base and 6'/ at top, with vertical pier faces; the whole 
resting on a coucrete base 12%, ft. wide by 244 deep. In this 
cease, the scil is first, 10 ft. made ground, then sand and 
gravel 19 ft., and the doubtful London clay below. 

These walls, which have stood most admirably, and abund- 
ant other cases, illustrate the highest type of engineering 
skill in securing ample safety, with great economy of space, 
materials and work, which was the result of elaborate experi~ 
mental investigation at every step to meet most formidable 
difficulties. No engineer interested in such constructions 
can spend sufficient time in London to study this work, much 
| of it far below high-water saturation, often in treacherous 
| soil, beside and under most massive and costly structures, 
| under churches and cemeteries; beside and under old and sur- 
charged sewers, across and under streets and squares of heavy 
traffic, in such a city as this, without feeling that Messrs. 
Fowler, Baker and Cooper had each well earned a nook in 
| Westminster Abbey, when their skillful lifework is done. 
| Leaving a field of practical illustration which might be in- 
definitely extended, enough has been said to introduce the 
the two-fold precautions referred to at the commencement. 

Prepared Foundation is the first suggestion. The actual 
earth bed itself is an essential point in stability of structure, 
too often neglected in commencing walls. In what engineer- 
ing or arcbitectoral specification is it required that this bed 
shall be carefully leveled off and prepared, and rammed 
solidly home. One sometimes sees elaborate structures com- 
menced on loose ground, often in cases where a foot of dry 
|sand, carefully packed, with its 30 per cent. shrinkage, 
| would properly sustain the massive concrete beds used above 

it, and seriously reduce their cost, while large masses of the 
| fashionable Portland cement of the day are not permanent 
| or stationary for a while, as they are usually assumed to be. 
In building the main engine house of ihe Brooklyn Water- 
works, with a massive stoop and heavy front wall, over the 
aqueduct gate chamber, where at one central depth there was 
| a solid brick structure which could not be extended sideways 
along the building front, I backfilled the aqueduct arch with 
| clean sand for several feet in height, in well rammed and 
thin layers of uniform level, to the base of the otber founda- 
| tion walls, under personal inspection, floating that part of 
| the building in this way. I have never noticed any settling 
on this front, while an attempt to support the central front 
on the aqueduct chamber would have been quite sure to in- 
| troduce very unequal strains on a foundation of changeable 
saturation. 

One of the most prominent advantages of trench concrete 
foundations lies in obtaining a uniform bearing, if the con- 
crete is properly rammed in thin layers, with proper time to 
set. If this is so, certainly a carefully prepared bed for the 
concrete is no less essential, and sand, well rammed, fur- 
nishes such a bed admirably. 

Any careful study of the failures which bave occurred in 
retaining and dock walls shows that they are rarely to be 
attributed to defective masonry sections and have generally 
occurred through defective foundations. Saturation and 
pressure, or pressure without it, have caused foundation 
yielding or sliding, and with this, the best built wali must 
go. All clay foundations need care in preparation, some of 
them special care. At Albany, with about 400 ft. of solid 
blue clay foundation on the bill, the portico of the State 
House settled after construction, because the clay bed, losing 
its usual supply of moisture, dried and shrank enough to 
cause this result. For the Capitol extraurdinary precautions 
were taken to construct a massive concrete bed, but various 
springs were cut off and the clay bed was not drained, and 
the millions of dollars spent like water bave pot saved that 
structure from unfortunate injuries. 

It is the foundation of the foundation, then, which requires 
an enginear’s special care in plan, specification and inspec- 
tion. 

As entirely germain to this point, it must be added that all 
wood bearings are to be avoided, except in extreme cases. 
An engineer may, as was our case at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, be obliged to pile most of his foundations, but there we 
excavated carefully around and well below the heads of the 
piles, and made a thick bed of concrete around them, on 
rammed sand, so that the walls would have a broad masonry 
foundation, when the wood decayed, with the chances of 
undisturbed set in their favor. 

One meets bere and there some remarkable engineering 
theorems on the durability of wood, and especially under 
water. The cases which sustain them are the exceptions to 
a rule of consistent destruction. An oak tree, intact, even 
to its acorns, in an enormous peat swamp, certifies to the 
indestructibility of timber, when one does not pause to think 
what filled the swamp, and in the ground, alternately wet 
and dry, no permanent walls should rest on wood. 

Careful frost protection is the second condition of stability, 
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and ice crystals are fatal to carefully consiructed formule 
in front of slopes of repose, because they do not repose in 
confinement. 

Bridge abutments, as a rule, are short enough to drain | 
their banks very well, but those behind longer walls may be | 
dangerously saturated with water, and, if not actually | 





trozen, develop powerful hydraulic pressure for a body far 
back of the wall itself. 

It may be claimed that walls more than 4 ft. thick will 
not carry frost to the bavk behind them, but, though stone 
and earth are slow conductors, long continued frost will 
penetrate deeply, and in certain storms water at about 
freezing point may be carried to considerable depths along 
the wall. 

At all evenis, it is a simple matter in construction to guard 
the immediate backing of any retaining wall by the use of 
what I have usually specified as ‘‘ frost lining,” which acts 
as a constant drain on the bank,and makes a material im 
provement in its condition, and reduction of its weight 
at all times. 

Without further discussion, the following extracts from 





| 


| 
| 


railroad specifications will define, on these pvints, the meth- , 


ods used on several lines and various structures to secure 
stable foundations and dry back fills. 


‘** Foundations.—All wing walls, abutments, and similar | 


structures, if on rock, are to have the beds spalled and 
squared to make a firm and equable bearing for the founda- 
tion stone or concrete specified; if on sand, or sand and 
gravel, the beds are to be welland carefully rammed after 
being dressed to a level with mauling plank and heavy pav- 
ing mauls; if on moist or loamy earth or clay are to have dry 
sand “spread, and well rammed in like manner, in 6 in. 
courses to make a final bed, not jess than 1% in. thick, of full 
trench width. 
beds; the wall foundation base to be, in all cases laid in a full 
bed of mortar. 

“ Frost Lininy.—All walls, back fil'ed with earth, to have 
near gutter or drain grade, through drain ports not less than 
6 in. syuare, at intervals not exceeding 30 ft.; the wall from 
these ports upward to be filled in on the back, as it is built, 
with a frost lining of selected gravel, or small stones, con- 
crete size, not less than 1S in. wide, to within 3 ft. of top of 
wall.” 


Hand 





Signals. 





The work of preparing a set of illustrations showing the 
standard signals, as prescribed by the uniform code. 
which the Train Rule Committee of the Time Conven 
tion bas been directed to undertake, will doubt- 
less include the band and lantern signals, which are al- 
ready the subject of illustrations in the official copy of the 
code, and the accuracy of these illustrations is, therefore, a 
point of interest. As there is some difference in practice and 
interpretation, we show herewith some figures taken from 
the time-table of the Chicago, Santa Fe & California, and 
with them, for comparison, those shown in the official code. 
The figures lettered 4 show the day motions of the road 


No masonry to be laid on soft or unprepared | 


named, those lettered / the night motions, and those lettered | 


C the day and night motions of the uniform code. 
points of difference are noted in another column. 


Some 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City bas recently re- 
ceived from the Rhode Island Locomotive Works five pas- 
senger and five Mogul eugines. The company has also re- 
ceived from the Cooke Locomotive Works, Paterson, N. J., 


12 Moguls and five passenger, and eight Mogul locomotives | 


are still to be constructed for the road by the latter company. 

The Hinckley Locomotive Works, at Boston, bave just 
completed a number of six- wheeled switching engines for the 
Chicago & Eastern L'linois.and are now at work on orders for 
Mogul locomotives for the Hlinois Central and the Alabama 
Great Southern. Those for the latter road were designed by 
Superintendent of Motive Power James Meehan, and bave 
19 x 24 in. eylinders and wheels 54 in. in diameter, and 
will weigh when in working order 103,000 Ibs. The 
will be of the wagon top type. 


Car Notes. 
The Boston & Maine has just let contracts tor 20 passen- 
ger cars, the order being divided with the Laconio (N. H.) 
Car Co. and Osgood, Bradley & Sons, of Worcester, Mass. 

The 30 passenger cars which the New York & New Eng 
land is building at the Norwood shops are now nearly all 
completed. They are 60 ft. long outside of the end sills, and 
¥ ft. 8 in. wide outside of side sills and 10 ft. Sin. from the 
under side of sill totopof roof They are mounted on two 
four-wheei trucks and 7 ft. wheel base, and have steel-tired 
Paige wheels, M. C. B. axle and journal boy, and the Ross- 
Meeban shoe. 
liptic concave spring for bolster springs, the Hale & Kilburn 
seat arm and the Russell & [rwin door check. 

Pennock Bros., of Minerva, O., are building 400 coal cars 
for the Cleveland & Canton. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, O., 
this week delivered 18 passenger cars to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, which completes the company’s order 
from that road. 


| 


} 


| St. Louis, Ill. 


boiler | 


Tey are also fitted with the quadruplex el- | 
| Bridge and tron Works, work complete, $11,372; Charles 


| uring Co., work complete, $6,000. | 


The Southern Iron Car Line, of Atlanta, Ga., recently | 
placed in its service 100 60,000-ib. box cars to run between | 


points south, west and north, 
the patents of the Iron Car Co. of New York with stee: and 
iron*frames, but with the ordinary box. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western is having 20 new 
express cars built. 

The Lafayette Car Works are at work on an order for 100 
refrigerator cars, which will keep them busy for some 
weeks. 

The Indianapolis Car Manufacturing Co. is building 1,000 


to have delivered by Feb 15. They have still 300 cars to 
build for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The company 
was asked last week to bid on 1.000 box, 500 coaland 100 
refrigerator cars for the Union Pacific. 

The Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham this week 
received avother consignment of ten gondola cars from the 


They were coustructed under | 


| Clinton. Mass. 





3arney & Smith Mfg. Co., of Dayton, O. 





3 C. Back Up. 
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4A. Train Parted—Day 





4B. Train Parted—Night 
HAND AND LAMP SIGNALS 


The figures in the third column are the same as those shown in the Uniform Code. 


4C. Train Parted 


The Birmingham Mineral has received 15 60,000-lb. ore! The new fivespan steel and iron bridge of the St. Louis, 
dump cars from the Louisville & Nashville shops at East | Vandalia & Terre Haute, over the Wabash River near Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been completed. 

The Old Colony will build 30 new passenger cars, | 


| Manufacturing and Business. 

| The American Engineering Co , of Alliance, O., bas just de- 
livered to the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
road a 1,250-lb. steam hammer. The company has also 
equipped the South Park shops of the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City with a 1,500-lb. steam hammer. 

The Springfield Glue & Emery Wheel Co. recently pur- 
chased 32 acres of Jand near Minerva, N. Y., which con- 
tains large beds of garnet rock. Ninety tons have already 
been mined and delivered to the company at Springfield. 
The rock is very bard, and when crushed each particle bas 
very sharp edges, so that for cutting it is superior to ordi- 
nary sand paper. The mine is large and will last for years, 
and the facilities of the company will be greatly increased. 

| The Laidlaw & Dunn Co., of Cincinnati, O., were awarded 
via (O.) Bridge Co. were destroyed a medal for their standard ‘“‘Duvlex” steam pump at the 
by fire on Nov. 1, he loss is estimated at $20,CQ0, with | Cincinnati Centennial Exposition. The company also received 
light insurance. | a number of other medals for their exhibits. 

The following proposals were received for buildinga bridge | The Waterhouse Electric & Mavufacturing Co.,of Hartford, 
across Gowanus Canal, Carroll street, Brooklyn: Riverside | Conn., was awarded a gold medal at the Cincinnati Centen- 
| nial Exposition and two silver medals, covering the arc light 
| plant at the exposition. This 1s the second gold medal 
| awarded to the Waterhouse Co., the first being received 
from the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, in December last. 

Among recent sales of bolt cutters by the Acme Machinery 
Co., of Cleveland, O.. are the following: Duluth & Iron 
| Range, Worthington Pump Co., California Southern and 


Bridge Notes. 
A large iron bridge is to be constructed across the Spokane 
tiver near Spokane Falls, W. T., at an estimated cost of 
$42,000. The bridge will be a cantilever, 36 ft. wide and 
100 ft. above the water. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. has contracted for the building 
of an iron bridge at Salisbury, Mass. 

Au iron bridge across Rock River nesr the northwest end 
of Washington, D. C., was completed this week. It is nearly 
400 ft. long and 50 ft. above the water level, and rests on 
stone piers. 

It is stated that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will 
build a bridge across Rock River at Sterling, [l., at a cost 
of $25,000. 

The works of the Columt 


McDonald, plan 1, complete, $9,910; Charles McDonald, 
plan 2. complete, $8,950; K-ng Iron Bridge and Manufact- 


The American Bridge Co., of Sacramento, Cal., has been 
awarded the contract for building a bridge over the Mohe- 
lumne River, at Benscn’s Ferry, Cal. The price is $6,450. 


{t is proposed to construct a new bridge across the Con-| California Central; Grand Trunk (four machines), 
necticut River at Brattleboro. Vt., at a cost of $13,000. Youngstown Cear Mfg. Co., Schenectady Locomotive 
The Hilton Bridge Co., of Albany, N. Y., has beenaward-| Works, Pennsylvania, Eastern of Minnesota, Northern 


ed the contract for building an iron bridge across Wells | Pacific, Richmond, Fredericksburg, & Potomac, J. H. 
tiver, at Centre Rutland, Vt. Sternberg & son (two large machines for the shops of the 

A tiew iron bridge is being built at Chestnut street, in| firm at Reading, Pa., and Kansas City, Mo.), Pillow & 
| Hersey Mfg. Co., Montreai; Atlantic Works, East Boston, 
The San Diego (Cal.) Supervisors will receive bids for a | Mass. ’ 
bridge a ‘ross the San Diego River. | Among recent orders for Hussey re-heaters (which re-heat 

Tte following bids for constructing tke wrought-iron exbaust steam by means of the waste gases of combustion on 
bridge over Hunt street, in Cincinnati. O., were received by | their way from the boilers to the chimney) filled by the Hus- 


| Bca:d of Public Works: Indiana Bridge Co., $16,000;| sey Re-heater & Steam Plant Improvement Co. of New 
box cars for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which it is | 


King Iron Bridge Co., Cleveland, O., $13,423.57; T. J. P. | York, are heaters for some of the a ay office, apartment 
Brockett, Covington, Ky., $13,200; Wrought Iron Bridge | buildings and hotels in New York. he company bas also 
Co., Canton, 0., $13,160; Columbus Bridge Co., $12,908; | filled orders for factories at Fishkill Landing, N. Y.; Haver. 
Queen City Bridge Co.. Cincinnati, O., $11,971; Variety | hill and Holyoke, Mass.: Erie and Phillipsburg, Pa., and 
lron Works, Cleveland, O., $311,588. | Brooklyn, N. Y. The Sewall & Day Cordage Co., of Boston, 

The Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City will soon let the con- | Mass., have ordered both a Hussey re-heater and a com- 
tract fora 900 ft. iron bridge to span the Wabash River | pound automatic low. pressure feed-water heater, for use in 
near Silverwood, Ind. their new factory at Brighton, Mass. Both apparatus are to 
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be placed in the main flue between the boilers (aggregating 
about 1,000 h. p.) and the chimney, which is about 175 ft. 
high. The two boilers have an aggregate weight of 24,000 
Ibs 


The Inter-state Railway Construction Co. , organized for the 
purpose of constructing and eanipping, railrosds, bas filed 
articles of incorporation in Colorado. he capital stock is 
$100,000. Denver is the headquarters of the company. The 
incorporators are: C. E. Gallagher, D. L.. Williams, Noah 
Hardy, Charles H. Morton, J. M. Bell, D. M. Frost, W. W. 
Watson, E. 8. Chenweth, R. W. Evans, J. H. Finlory, Hill 
P. Wilson. 

Iron and Steel. 


The Union Steel & Lron Co, has been organized to succeed 
the Union Steel Nail Co., and the rolling mill plant will be 
ees from Omaha, Neb., to St. Joseph, Mo., and greatly 
enlarged. 

The Oregon iron & Steel Co. has started up it new fur- 
naces at Oswego, Ore., and also the iron pipe foundry. 

The Wheatlard Lron Co., of Whestiand, Pa., started up 
part of its plant last week, and it is expected that all depart- 
ments will soon be in {ull operation. Skelp iron of large size 
will be the principal product. : 

D. 8. Mathias has been ee Superintendent of the 
South Chicago Works of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co., 
to succeed J. W. McGinnis, who resigned a short time ago. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York City, have the 
contract for the entire equipment of the new shops of the 
Louisville & Nashville read at Decatur, Ala. 

Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine, have recently filled orders for 
machine tools for Mexican railroad shops. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—A Southwestern road is in the market for 
about 50,000 tons of rails, part for immediate delivery. 
toads in the southern and south Atlantic States have placed 
orders for rails aggregating between 30,000 and 40,000 tons. 
The terms were not made public, 

It appears that the order given by the Vanderbilt roads 
was as follows: 17,000 tons for the New York Central and 
West Shore, 8,500 tons for the Lake Shore and Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, 6,500 tons for the Michigan Central, 5,000 tons 
for the C., C., C. & L., and 3,000 tons for the N. Y. C. & St. 
L.., a totalof 40,000 tons. Three-quarters of this, the West- 
ern business, went to Pittsburgh and Chicago mills, the form- 
er taking the bulk of 1t. 

It is stated that the new Pittsburgh mill is taking orders at 
very low terms, and if the mill is able to turn out a large 
product and make a fight for business, some demoralization 
in rates may result. The market is irregular, but quo- 
tations reemain 827.50@$28, though desirable orders could 
be placed at $27. 

Old Rails.—Very little business is reported, and the prices 
continue at $23@823.50. 

Walnut Grove Dam, Arizona. 
At a recent meeting of the Technical Society of the Pacific 
Coast, Mr. Luther Wagoner read a shert description of this 
great dam, which is 110 ft. high at the middle and 400 ft. 
long. 

This dam is on Hassayampa Creek, about 35 miles south of 
Prescott, Ariz. The drainage area above the dam is 390 
square miles ; annual rainfall not known, but supposed to 
average 16 in. The dam was built to store water. Some 
pine timber growing at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 ft. on 
the Bradshaw Mountuins is the only available source of lum 
ber supply, but the quality is very poor, knotty and unsound, 
and very brittle. The country rock at the dam site is a 
coarse-grained granite, easily quarried. The high price of 
good lumber, cement and supplies determined the choice of 
methods of construction. 

Work was commenced on the dam by Prof. W. P. Blake, 
who carried a wall across the cahon to bedrock through about 
20 ft. of sand and gravel. What his intentions were to do 
next is not known, as no records were made or kept by the 
company’s officers at the dam. He was succeeded by Col. 
E. N. Robinson as chief engineer, and the work was con- 
tracted tor by Nagle & Leonard, of San Francisco. Under 
Colonel Robmson the dam was commenced in the rear of the 
Blake wall, and was described in the specifications as being 
composed of front and back walls 14 ft. at the base and 4 ft. 
at the top, with loose rock filling between. The dam to be 
made water tight by a wooden skin or sheathing. 

Quarries were opened by the contractors upon both banks 
of the stream above the topof dam. The stone was loaded 
upon cars, having the bed inclined at about 15 deg., and 
were lowered on the dam by a bull-wheel and brake, a ihree- 
rail railroad being laid on trestle across the dam, beight from 
10 to 15 ft. On the slope midway was a turnout so as to 
allow the loaded car to pass the empty car. The loaded car 
was unhooked on the level and run out avd dumped and re- 
turned above by the next loaded car. The legs of the trestle 
were left in the wall; only the caps and stringers were raised. 
During the first stages of construction derricks were used to 
distribute the larger stones; later the centre was kept high 
and the stones for the wall were moved by tars. The effect 
of this upon the stability of the dam is bad because it tends 
to form curved beds whose slope makes an acute angle with 
the direction of the resultant pressure. 

Cedar logs 8 to 10 in. in diameter, by 6 ft. long, were 
built into the wall on the upper face, and projected out 1 ft. 
Vertical stringers 6 1m. = 10 in., of native pine, were bolted 
to the logs; the stringers were about 4 ft. apart: at thejoints 
of the 6 x 10 stringers a cedar log was built in the wall about 
2 in. above the top of the stringers, and two4 x 10 splice 
pieces bolted through the log and spiked to the 6 x 10 pieces 
with galvanic boat sp kes, completed the joint. Upon the 
main wall of the dam a double planking of 3-in. boards was 
laid, having a tarred paper put on with tacks between the 
planks. The outer row of planks was calked with oakum 
and painted with a heavy coat of paraffine paiut (refined as- 
phaltum, or maltha dissolved in carbon bisulphide). The 
junction of the plank skin and the bed rock was secured 
by Portland cement. 

Through the dam isa culvert 3 =x 4 ft. inside about the 
level of the old creek channel; tbis;is boarded with 3 in. 
plank mside and has a gate to draw off the water and waste 
it. (See fig. 1.) 

With 70 ft. of water above bed-rock the dam leaked 141 
in. (1.6cu. ft. = lin.) Various theories were advanced 
for the cause of the leak; one was, that settlement of the 
dam had forced an opening of the junction of the inclined 
and horizontal skins; and another was, that it leaked all 
over the whole surface. The extreme right hand skin below 
the bed of the stream is made of but one plank. The ma- 
cbinery fr draining the water was inadequate, and the men 
who did the cementyng to bed rock assured me that they 
worked in 4 ft. of water, and that they did not go to bed 
rock, while per contra the sub-contractor, ‘‘ Whoop ’em up 
Jack,” for the work assured me that it was well done. The 
probable cause of leakage, I believe, 1s all three of the rea- 
sons named. 

The contract for the dam proper was for 46,000 cu. yds., 
lumped at $2.40 per cubic yard. The skin and cementing 
was extra. Lumber cost about $15 at the dam; $2,000 
freight was paid on ¢1,000 worth of cement purchased in 
San Francisco. 

Labor was quite unreliable, perhaps owing to the presence 


| 





of saloons and gambling shops, and the totally inadequate 
provision made for the comfort of the men by either the com- 
pany or the contractor. This coupled with the intense heat, 
poor water and food, did not effer to sufficient inducements 
to attract a sober and reliable class of workmen, a point too 
often overlooked in the construction of a large work. 


Paradise Cut Dam. 


Work has been begun on the great overflow dam in Para- 
dise Cut, 15 miles south of Stockton, Cal., in the San 
Joaquin River. The dam will be 250 ft. long and 40 ft. 
high, and will be of timber, with earth filling. The ~~ | 
is to keep the current of the San Joaquin in the main chan- 
nel, thus scouring it out and aiding navigation. 


Why are Rails Free from Rust? 


Prof. W. Spring believes that the apparent immunity from 
rust of rails in active service, while unused rails soon become 
thickly covered with rust, is due to the combination, under 
the pressure of the wheels, of ferric hydrate with the iron of 
the rail, thus forming magnetic oxide, which protects the | 
iron from furtber action. This theory is supported by the 
results of experiments in which thin iron plates were covered 
with moist ferric bydrate and the mixture subjected to 
1,000 atmospheres pressure. The ferric hydrate was black- 
ened and adhered strongly to the plates, which 
were corroded; the substance next the iron of the plates 
was found on analysis to be at least in part maguetic oxide. 
The conditions of the experiment were such as are actually 
present in the case of rails: the rust which forms on the 
rails after a ram or during damp weather has rarely the 





time to become dry before the passage of a train converts it 
into magnetic oxide. For further proof, the scales on that | 
surface of a rail which received the greatest pressure were | 
remeved by the aid of a brass wire brush and submitted to 
apalysis. They were found to be com of magnetic 
oxide mixed with a variable quantity of ferric oxide and 
apparently a small proportion of free iron. 
Heating Cars on the Old Colony. 


Mr. J. N. Lauder, Superintendent of Rolling Stock, Old | 
Colony, has fitted up four very old and weak locomotives as | 
portable steam boilers, for the purpose of keeping steam- | 
heated cars warm at way stations before the regular locomo- 
tives are attached. At Dedbam, Mass., station, on their 
Providence division, a number of suburban trains lie over | 
night. These four ancient engines, with rear steam pipes, 
and with branch lines of 50 ft. of hose extending from each 
side, are coupled to three trains of cars at atime, and can | 
thus warm a dozen trains at once while standing in a yard. 
The engines being portable solve a vexatious problem.— | 
Railway Review. 





Communication between Engineers and Firemen. 
The ‘Colonel Scranton,” a locomotive recently rebuilt | 
from a wood burner toaculm burner at the Delaware & 
Lackawanna shops at Scranton, has a new feature that will 
be a decided convenience to the enginemen. Heretofore the 
engineer and firemen of locomotives of this make have had 
difficulty in conversing with each other, owing to the fact 
that they are so far apart, but this trouble has been obvi- 
ated in the *‘ Colonel Scrauton” by the introduction of an 
alarm bell and speaking tube, which render prompt commu- 
nication possible. The important improvement was intro- 
duced by the Master Mechanic, Mr. Charles Graham, and 
this is the only engine in the country that bas such an outfit. 
—National Car-Builder, 





A New Type of Ferry Boat. 


The ‘‘ Bergen,” a double-ended propeller, designed for ser- 
vice on the Hoboken and New York ferries, was recently 
launched at the ship yards of Thomas C. Marvel & Co., | 
Newburg, N. Y. While not in all respects a novelty, the | 
boat marks a distinctly new departure in naval engineering. | 
Hitherto all the ferry boats in these waters have been driven 
by side wheels, These lend themselves very perfectly to 
double-ender propulsion, it being practically immaterial as 
regards the perfection of their action whether they drive the 
boat in one direction or the other. 

In the new boat the motive power of the screw has been 
adopted, and has been applied to the same type of vessel. A 
shaft is carried the entire length of the bull, emerging at 
each end. To each of the ends a screw, both of identical 
pitch and diameter, is secured. In advance of each screw a 
rudder is placed, provided with the usual pin for holding it | 
fixed when made to constitue the bow end of the boat. As, 
seen from the outside, each end of the vessel appears precise- | 
ly like the stern of an ordinary propeller. 7 
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A single engine is provided to drive the screws. 
therefore, have to rotate together and at exactly the same 
speed. They propel the boat by the pulling action of the lead- 
ing wheel and the pushing action of the rear one. 

By their use several important results are achieved. The 
most obvious ones relate to the increased deck room. Her | 
engines will be entirely under deck, a space of two feet in- 
tervening between their highest parts and the deck planks. 
The smoke stack 1s to be elliptical in section, to save width. 
On account of these features of construction, the central 
deck house is about two-thirds of the length, and 2 ft. nar- | 
rower than usual. The cabins will be unobstructed by the | 
paddle boxes. The narrow gangway leading fore and aft 
will be dispensed with, and the area will be clear of encum- | 
brance from front to rear. These changes, it is calculated, | 
will give an increase of aot of twenty per cent. for 
trucks and carriages and thirty-five per cent. for passengers. 

It has been found by experience that a tug boat can cope 
quite effectually with the ice that packs in the ferry slips, 
and one has often been used for the purpose of clearing them 
of ice. The new boat will, it is anticipated, prove most ef- 
fectual in this regard. Paddle wheels can only drive ice 
about twenty feet, but screws are far more effectual. As 
the new vessel entersa slip, her forward screw will start 
currents of water that will carry the ice past her sides, to be 
driven out into the river by her after screw. 

The ‘‘Bergen” has fine lines, her ends being very sharp, 
giving good entrance and run. She is 200 ft. long, 62 ft. over 
the guards, 32 ft. width of bull, 17 ft. deep, and will draw 
from 9!4 to 10 ft. of water. She is of steel throughout. She 
is to have two tubular boilers, 8 ft. dia. by 23 ft. long, to 
work at 160 Ibs. pressure. Her engive is of 24.in. stroke, 
triple expansion, with 1814, 27 and 42 in. dia. cylinders. The 
shaft varies from 81 to 8°; in. dia. The screws are 8 ft. 
dia. by 9 ft. 3 in. pitch. They are alike on both faces, so as 
to cut both ways with equal efficiency. 


White Iron Paint. 


The Brainard Paint Co., of Chicago, make by a new pro- 
cess a paint which is claimed to bave unsurpassed lasting 
qualities. The base of the pigment, white iron, is so com- 
bined with linseed oil that it is said to hold its gloss and color 
and improve with age. It does not peel off, 1s made in all 
colors and is being extensively used for bridge and car paint 
ing. 

. The Russell Snow Plow. 

This snow ee is in use and adopted on various roads in 
Canada and New Brunswick, but until now has not, we be 
lieve, been brought to the attention of railroad officers in the 
United States. It is said, however, to have been very satis- 





factory when tried. It is not a machine plow like the rotary, 
but is of tbe type long in general use, with the addition of 
“elevators” in the rear of and attached to the usual wings. 
These elevators are additional wings, each presenting three 
concave surfaces, which are set at an angle of about 30 deg. 
with the horizontal, and can be set out to clear a cut 16 ft. 
wide. The trucks are specially designed for the service, with 
journal bearings inside and outside of the wheels. The bear- 
ing is so large that beating of the journals is said to be 
entirely avoided. Mr. J. W. Russell, 53 State street, Boston, 
is the mga of the patents, and full particulars can be had 
from him, 


The Paris Exposition. 


The final- allotment of s for exhibits at the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition takes place on Nov. 15, and the shipments 
by steamer will begin in January. The amount of 
allotted to the United States is being applied for rapidly by 
manufacturers throughout the country. According to the 
provisions of the French Government, there is to be no 
charge for space occupied by exhibitors. The commission 
appointed by the United States government will forward and 
return, free of freight, ail articles received for exhibit. 

The exhibition is to be divided into nine groups—works of 
art, education and processes used therein, plain and decora- 
tive house furniture, textile fabrics, raw and manufactured 
produ’ts of the mines, forests, chemistry, etc., apparatus 
and methods of mechanical industries, food products, agri- 
culture, vine culture, fish culture and horticulture. The 
offices of the commission are at No. 35 Wall street. 


The West Point Tunnel. 


The work of reconstructing the West Point tunnel of the 
West Shore Railroad is progressing slowly. There is much 
trouble with fresh fails of loose material. The repairing 
gangs work in shifts in either approach night and day, but 
only 15 men can find room to work together. They have 
not yet dug out the two cars loaded with passengers’ baggage 
and express goods that were caught and crushed when the 
cave-in occurred. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Notes. 


It is reported that 23 Grand Trunk conductors have been 
indefinitely suspended at Hamilton, Ont., as the result of in- 
vestigations by detectives. 

The withdrawal of the Missouri Pacific from the manage- 
ment and control of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas bas led to 
the removal of the hospital hitherto maintained by the for- 
mer company at Sedalia, Mo. Twenty patients were re- 
moved to Independence, Mo., where temporary quarters 
have been provided. 

The brakemen on the Califcrnia Southern and California 
Central, at San Bernardino, Cal., struck on Nov. 2, the 
grievance being the promotion of new men over old, 

On the Huntingdon & Broad Top road, Nov. 3, 14 em- 
ployés were riding down a steep grade on a hand-car when 
a wheel broke, throwing the men in all directions. Five men 


| were killed, and a following hand-car was stopped barely in 


time to prevent a second wreck. 

On the Louisville, St. Louis & Texas, near Owensboro, 
Ky., Nov. 4, three Italian laborers were killed by ** a hand- 
car running into a construction train.” 

Proposed New Harbor at St. Petersburg. 

A special commission has been appointed by the Russian 
Government to consider the construction of a new harbor 
fcr St. Petersburg, the necessity for one having become im- 


| perative since the military authorities have claimed the port 


of Cronstadt for military purposes solely, and are deman'l- 
ing the exclusion of mercantile vessels. The new barbor on 
the plans prepared by the ministry of communications is to be 
constructed at the Gutujeff Island, and be in direct com- 
munication with the Russian railroad system. It is intended 
to accommodate at least 50 steamers and 100 sailing vessels, 
the cost being estimated at about £600,000. 


The Trans-African Railroad. 


A dispatch from St. Paul de Loanda says that the first 
section of the Trans-African railroad from St. Paul de Loanda 
to Ambaca has been begun. 


Englewood Station—Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey. 


This new station is described as one of the bandsomest in the 
suburbs of New York. It is of native stone up to the first 
story, then white pine, half-timbered, to the roof, which is of 
slate. The trimmings are of terra-cotta. It is surmounted 
by a tower 70 ft. high. Two covered platforms, each 30 ft. 
long, are built at either end and a covered driveway in the 
rear. The window glass is double in the lower sasbes, the 
upper part being of colored glass, The general waiting 
room is 30 by 62. The ladies’ room, 13 by 16; ticket office, 
13 by 18; baggage room, 12 by 18; toilet rooms, 6 by 11. 
An extra room over the office is 13 by 13. The interior is of 
Georgia pine. In one end of this room is a massive mantel 
of pressed brick and terra cotta. It will be lighted by gas 
and heated by the Baker system. A feature of this station is 
a park covering five acres directly back of it, in the centre of 


| which is to be placed a fountain, while the grounds will be 


orpamented with flower beds, The station cost about $20,000, 
Train Robbers. 


On the New Orleavs & Northeastern, near Derby, Miss., 
on the morning of Nov. 3, about 4 o'clock, a train robber 
intimidated the baggage master and express messenger of a 
south-bound passenger train while it was im motion, and 
robbed the express company’s safe of a sum reported as 
$60,000. After securing the valuables, the robber covered 
the two men with bis pistol while he pulled the bell rope and 
slackened the speed of the train. . Just before the train 
stopped he gave the signal to go abead, so that the engineer 
put on steam just as the robber jumped off and disappeared 
in the darkness. The train ran some distance before the 
robbery was discovered by the other trainmen. 

Near San Jose, Mex., Oct. 31, three masked men compelled 
the engineer of a Mexican Centrai train to cut loose from 
the passenger cars and pull the express car forward 6 miles, 
where it was robbed of over $2,000. Reports state, how- 
ever, that themoney in the safe was not secured, the mes- 
senger escaping with the keys and taking to the woods. The 
robbers cut the telegraph wires, and then abandoned the en- 
gine. 

Railroad Accident in Russia. 

On Oct. 29 a special train conveying the Czar of Russia 
was derailed in Southern Russia, several cars being wrecked. 
The cause is not given. but it is stated that the Czar picked 
upa portion of a rotten sleeper, which he will produce at 
the official inquiry. Twenty-one persons were killed and 37 
injured, including the Czar and Czarina, who, however, 
aided in attending to other persons more severely injured. 
Dispatches of Nov. 7 state that Admiral Possiet has been 
dismissed from the Ministry of Railways, owing to this ac- 
cident. He is succeeded temporarily by M. Vishnegradsky. 
The same day there was reported a ‘‘terrible collision in 
Southern Russia, near Kovel. Many persons were killed.” 
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contingencies. It is generally found that at more than 

one point along a line of railroad the nominal distance 

from the centre of the track to the edge of a platform 

or bridge pier has been infringed upon by some 

mistake in original construction. Such mistakes | 
eee = = rs -|often remain undiscovered for years, until some | 
Published Every Friday, |new and unusually large locomotive or car| 

At 73 Broadway, New York. | strikes the obstacle. Another danger has also to be} 

| guarded against. The constant process of leveling | 

| and surfacing a line affords an opportunity to depart | 


|from the original and correct position of the rail-| 
| 




















EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially . 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if heads, and instances have been known where locomo- 
they will send us early information of events which take | tive stacks have been knocked off by overhead bridges | 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- | where the original section of the line showed several | 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies | inches clearance. Investigation has generally shown | 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new that an increased amount of ballast, thicker ties and | 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi-| deeper rails accounted for the difference, and that the | 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and | bearing surface of the rails had thus been gradually | 
” aap egy pce cesarean the Duotnees of lifted several inches, Mr. Opdyke’s figures appear to | 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis-| _ . SAGE cece a S34 7 : See | 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of show that o 70%, cat, 9 -. —_ alae eedepetinein tape 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with round a 6 degree curve with the ordinary clearance, 6 | 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by | ft. clear between the raii-heads on a double track and | 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, | 4 ft. clear from the outer rail to the nearest standing | 
appvintments, and especially annual reports, some notice | obstruction. As the latest sleeping cars are nearly 70 | 

of all of which will be published. ft. long and considerably over 9 ft. wide, the clearance 

on even such a moderate curve as 6 degrees is obviously 

Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that | insufficient on many old roads. 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in Another point which needs notice is that the dis- 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL-| tance between centres of trucks often exceeds 70 per 
umNs. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin-| cent. of the length over body. This excess exists 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present | especially in cars of extra length, as most car-builders 


-— os alin eine interesting, and im-| place the trucksas near the ends as possible, partly to 
Ts. $ "ee . ° . om ° 
er eee hose who wish to recommend | avoid excessive overaang and partly to minimise 


pag = peony sage yap oad ges ea apa the transverse motion of the drawheads when one Car | 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi-| 'S 0% 4 tangent and the next car is on a sharp curve. | 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis | This transverse motion is often so great that cars with | 
ing patronage. | the Miller drawbar become uncoupled in passing | 
|of a station yard. Where reverse curves are used} 
| with little or no intermediate tangent, this trans- 
In this issue will be found a table of new construc-| verse motion is of course increased. Many cars 
tion for the year up to Oct. 1. The total track laid to} are now running with the distance between trucks 
the end of the third quarter is 5,043 miles in the|s@ per cent. of the length over body, and 75 per 
United States and 621 in the Dominion of Canada, lcent. is a very usual figure. While placing the 
and in Mexico. In the first half year we reported | trucks as near as possible to the ends decreases the 
2,960 miles in the United States, and 73 in Canada. | transverse motion of the drawheads, it increases the 
In the Southern states east of the Mississippi the rela-| yersed sine on curves, and calls for greater clearance 
tive amount of track laid has diminished. In the first | phan given in Mr. Opdyke’s table. This point should 
half year it was 35 per cent., and at the end of the| pe taken into account by those who are building extra 
third quarter it is 28 per cent. of the total. | jong cars to run over old roads where the amount of 
The Southwestern group, including Arkansas, | cjearance at the sides of the track is often limited. 
Missouri, Kansas, the Indian Territory and Colo-| 
rado has also built 28 per cent. of the whole, being | 
a slight increase in ratio over the balf year. The} igs : : 
greatest increase has been in the Northwestern group, | whether it is possible to give the engineer @ more un- 
including Iowa and Nebraska, and through to the| obstructed lookout ee ———— ; yi — 
Pacific. In that territory over 20 per cent. of the new | 2°*® Where the engineer stands on the right side of 
mileage is found at the end of the third quarter, while | ‘he fire-box, the smoke stack must always more or less 
at the end of the half year the group had built but 11 | obstruct his vision when rounding curves to the left, 
per cent. for he cannot move over to the other side of the en- 
| gine, as on a locomotive with the ordinary style of 
cab behind the fire-box. The view may be cleared 
in the cases of jobbers of Davenport and Burlington|‘® ‘me extent by removing the  sand-box 
against the Rock Island, the St. Paul and other rail-|ff°™ the top of the boiler and placing it 
roads is interesting not so much for what it contains | '@ ‘Pe when conten, wa fe Ree mses peor hacen 
as for the circumstances under which it was made| 8? locomotives. The stack, however, still remains 
public. It seems that the Iowa jobbers who were | obstruct the line of vision. The use of a plain stack 
pushing the complaint made a formal demand that of moderate size somewhat diminishes the difficulty, 
the opinion should be rendered before election. The | but even though the headlight might be lowered and 
Iowa Commission is at present an elective body. The | Placed in front of the smoke-box, the stack is a very 
demand under such circumstances was at once a| °8ential feature and cannot well be interfered with, 
threat and an insult. Yet the Commission complied | ‘hough in some French engines the products of com- 
with it; and only one of three members—Mr. Dey—| bustion were carried from the smoke-box horizontally 
had the manliness to utter a protest. A more pointed | along the top of the boiler, the chimney or flue finally 
example of the viciousness of the Iowa system could | ‘ring up in the cab and throwing the sparks up- 
not possibly be given. It is needless to add that the | W@tds in the orthodox fashion.“ 
decision is against the railroads. Part of the com- | It is obvious that an engineer, however watchful 
plaint is distnissed, because it affects inter-state traffic, | 8%4 careful, cannot safely run a train unless he has 
which is not under the the jurisdiction of the Iowa | all times a clear and unobstructed view ahead. In 
authorities; but the local rates, over which the Com- | anthracite-burning engines, working on lines with 
mission has authority, are held to be unjust and ex-|S»arp curves, a third man has sometimes been 
tortionate. How far the subject matter of the decis-| Placed on the engine as lookout on the left-hand 
ion was influenced by the same motives which were) Side. But the possible disastrous results of such 
made to dictate its time of publication, it is impossible | 1ivided responsibility for the lookout have been 
to say. shown at Mud Run, and it becomes a question 
whether a very different solution would not be pre- 
ferable. The difficulty would be got over if an ordi- 
nary cab could be used behind one of these big 
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The recent accident at Mud Run raises the question 








The last opinion rendered by the Iowa Commission | 








The clearance of long cars on curves 1s a subject 
which is now attracting some attention. Mr. Opdyke’s 





very clear analysis of the factors which govern the 
extra amount of clearance necessary on curves will 
undoubtedly prove useful to many. Several instances 
have occurred recently where the increased length, 
width and height of the latest sleeping and dining 
cars have proved inconvenient in passing over lines 
built in days when the traveling public was contented 
with cars which would now be considered ab- 
surdly small and cramped, Mr, Opdyke’s figures, of 
course, need to be supplemented by some margin for 





fire-boxes, and such an experiment seems worth 
trying. though the difficulties are considerable. 
It would add somewhat to the total length of the 
engine, and this would be a serious objection where 


* Numerous engines of this class were built for the Northern 
of France in 1862-63. Lllustrations and description are given on 
yages 89 and 90 of Zerah Colburn’s Locomotive Engineering. 
These engines in size and weight equaled our modern Masto- 
dons and Decapods, the grate area being 36 sq. ft. and the total 
heating surface about 2,500 sq. ft. The weight on the twelve 
drivers was 132,000 Ibs. They appear to have hauled a very 
moderate train and their performance hardly justified their 





huge proportions, 


engines are already fully as Jong as can be handled on 
existing turn-tables and in round-houses. Cabs placed 
above the fire-box are, however, always intolerably 
hot and the space is so very limited that a change to 
the ordinary cab would be welcome to the runners. 
Where two fire doors are used it ig of course im- 
possible to provide standing room for the engineer, 
who would be constantly in the fireman’s way, andon 
such engines the engineer must perforce stand along- 
side the fire-box. One fire door, however, suffices for 
the great majority of locomotives, as two are not 
needed, except with the wide grates which are wholly 
above the wheels. 








The letter which we publish in another column 
shows the difficulty of giving a clear and correct 
account of railroad practice in another country, 
especially when the traveler abroad has but a few 
brief weeks in which to accustom himself to an aston- 
ishing multiplicity of practice, manners and customs 
which to him are strange. The difficulties of gaining a 
correct idea of general railroad practice in Europe and 
especially in England are not lessened by the fact that 
in points where practice on every road is tolerably 
uniform here the widest divergence exists on the 
other side of the water, and that where many methods 
of attaining the same end are successful here, practice 
in England is remarkably uniform. Take the matter 
ot fixed visible signals, for instance. Who could 
generalize and describe in a sentence the enor- 
mous variety of signals used on American railroads? 
Yet on English railroads the unitormity in this re- 
spect is remarkable, and the same might be said of 
switches, the semaphore signal and the split switch 
being universal. As regards locomotives, the similar- 


| ity of size, design and type of engines used on passen- 


ger service here finds no counterpart in England, where 
|ona s.ngle railroad, and standing in the same station, 
| may be found engines with large drivers and small 
| drivers, engines with trucks and engines’ with- 
}out trucks, truck wheels 30 in. on_ tread 
and truck wheels 48 in. on tread. An inquiring 
| visitor will find the same _ superintendent 
|of motive power designing and building at the 
|same time engines for similar service, but in which the 
| essential component parts, boiler, wheels and cylin- 
| ders, differ not only in themselves but in their relation 
and connection to one another. The cylinders in one 
may be horizontal and outside connected, and in the 
other engine inclined and inside connected. To add 
to his bewilderment, he would discover that many of 
the detail parts are interchangeable, and that even 
in some cases the copper feed pipes were all bent to 
the same graceful curves and would fit any engine, A 
visitor might conclude, with some truth, that English 
engineers had decided that the general arrange- 
ment of a locomotive was of little importance pro- 
vided the details were carefully designed, made of the 
most suitable material, and put together with the best 
workmanship. This conclusion would, however, be 
disturbed when it was observed that a remarkable 
uniformity obtains in the matter of freight engines, 
the differences extending only to details, the main 
arrangement being almost exactly alike, and the 
weight, tractive power and amount of heating surface 
showing little variation, 


also 





In another column will be found a communication 
from a distinguished South American engineer, Sr. 
Don Miguel Tedin, calling attention to the field which 
is opening inthe Argentine Kepublic for American 
railroad material. It is stated that out of an equip- 
ment of 700 locomotives, 2,000 passenger cars and 
15,000 to 20,000 freight cars, but ‘‘a small fraction 
has been built in the United States,” but contracts now 
under way will result in making American rolling 
stock better known in that country, and would natu- 
rally increase the demand for it. Whether or not we 
can compete in that market with England and Ger- 
many must depend somewhat on prices and 
ocean freights, as well as upon the design 
and quality of our product; and those ele- 
ments now depend rather on the general policy 
of our government than upon the manufacturers. 
Another element, quite as powerful as that of com- 
parative cost of the material delivered, is the fact that 
the Argentine roads are largely owned and ofticered 
by Englishmen, and that orders for material must in 
most cases go through a London office. It gces with- 
out saying that few of them are likely to get to the 
United States, even could we fill them at less prices 
chan English manufacturers—which we could not. 
The existing roads are evidently fully equipped, The 
amount of equipment per mile of road in the Argen- 
tine Republic, as compared with the United States, is 
shown in the following table, Sefior Tedin gives 4,585 
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miles of track (meaning, doubtless, miles of road) in 
the Argentine Republic, and we take the freight cars 
as 17,500. Taking the figures of the last edition of 
Poor’s ‘*‘ Manual” we have: 


Argent. Repub., United States, 

per mile road. per mile road. 
TMOOMNOOIIOG. «5 a02 505 c050c0ccussasse 0.15 0.19 
PASSONGET CAB... ....0..cccccvecsces 0. 0.18 
| en ern 3.71 6.45 


It must be remembered that the cars, both freight 
and passenger, are of the short, English type. Lven 
making that correction the Argentine roads appear to 
have considerably more passenger equipment per mile 
than those of the United States, while the freight 
equipment is very much less. The locomotive equip- 
ment is more uearly equal in the two 
countries. The business done per mile of road 
was on the Argentine roads, 1,778 passengers carried 
per mile, and 589 tons of freight. In the United 
States in the last fiscal year 3,126 passengers und 4,030 
tons of freight were carried per mile operated. We 
have no data of the length of haul, but it is evident 
that the Argentine roads are sufficiently equipped for 
the business done. If American capitalists find it 
desirable to take up some of the concessions and build 
new lines, a market for American rolling stock will be 
provided, but even then the rails will be bought in 
Europe. 








An apparently careful correspondent of the Jron 
Age, com nenting on disastrous train accidents and 
their causes, states that passenger trains of 8 and 9 
cars are constantly being run between New York und 
Philadelphia with only one brakeman, notwithstanding 
the existence of a law of the state of New Jersey 
prohibiting such practice. He says that when the 
conductor is in the rear of the train the brakeman is 
in the forward part. The brakeman in going back to 
flag on the occasion of unexpected stops relies upon 
the block signals and moves with deliberation, often 
returning before he is called in. The same corre- 
Spondent says that on Western and Southern roads, 
where very long trips are made, brakeman sleep in 
sleeping cars. On a prominent Eastern road lately a 
passenger train arrived at the grade crossing of 
another road and stopped (at the station); the brake- 
man attended to the business of the train while the 
conductor sat intbe car reading a paper. The brake- 
man, by the conductor’s direction, moved the train 
twice, waited for a connecting train, got the passen- 
gers aboard and started the train. It is added that this 
was on a road whose reputation for strict discipline is 
*“ unequaled in the country.” It is queried whether 
the heads of departmentsare not contributory to these 
and other kinds of negligence by failure to acquaint 
themselves with the ways of their subordinates. 
Traveling in special cars is not conducive to the ac- 
quirement of information as to what is going on upon 
regular trains. 

All this is interesting, though perhaps not very new, 
and it is gratifying to note that the public sees things 
in their right light. It will lead to an intelligent de- 
mand for improvement. But there are superin- 
tendents who, if we may judge by their practice, 
would scarcely condemn any of the things here 
enumerated unless it were, perbaps, placing the 
single brakeman in the front portion of the train. 
However short-handed a manager may be willing 
to run his trains, we never heard of one that ap- 
proved of omitting the tailend man or of making 
the conductor act in that capacity. But running with 
a small force of brakemen has been virtually defended 
in print by managers of important roads. Brakemen 
who go out slowly but come back rapidly are common 
everywhere. Long trips encourage sleeping on duty. 
Many men allow it on freights who would be horri- 
fied at the practice on passenger trains; and 
yet the danger is nearly or quite as great. Con- 
ductors who delegate duties to brakemen are common, 
especially on branches where visits from high officers 
are infrequent. But the fact that these loose prac- 
tices are common does not make them right, and 
managers are contributors to the negligence, as the 
writer says; for they might know, if they do not. 
Riding over the road in special cars, which is now as 
common with train masters as it was with general 
managers a few years ago, is certainly no worse than 
sitting constantly in the office, as many superintend- 
ents are almost compelled to do. They must neglect 
some of their multitudinous duties, and those farthest 
away vaturally are dropped first. Most division su- 
perintendents need from two to a dozen $3,000 men as 
assistants, Managers who think this extravagant 
might ‘set up” one or two of their oldest and best con- 
ductors as schoolmasters, and try thus to infuse new 
life into lazy conductors like the one referred to 
above. Such an educational annex would be valuable 
3. many respects, | 





Advisory Boards in Europe. 





There is nothing which a competent traffic manager 
or freight agent more strongly desires than facts as to 
the needs of the business along his line. Theshippers 
on their part are equally desirous of making such 
facts known. Yet somehow there is a failure to con- 
nect at precisely this point. The man who wants the 
information finds it hard to get it; the man who 
wishes to give the information finds it equally bard to 
geta hearing. If any one is listened to itis not in- 
frequently the wrong man, the one who is represent- 
ing the demands of an exceptional case, rather than 
the real interests of the majority. 

This was noticeably true under the old system of 
special rates, The shipper who stood in an exceptiona] 
position would present his case strongly. lf a reduc- 
tion was made for him, traffic would be gained by the 
railroad. If the low rate was made general the gain 
of traffic was not so obvious, and there was for the 
time being an actual loss in diminished railroad 
receipts. The system of making rates to develop 
business had degenerated into a scramble for favors, 
where abnormal wants were much more heeded than 
normal ones, and where the special rate was often 
given to precisely the wrong men. 

Now that secret rebates and personal discrimina- 
tions are so nearly done away with, this evil has been 
avoided ; but present circumstances only throw into 
stronger relief the lack of direct means of communi- 
cation between the business of a community and the 
railroads. Much has been done to prevent the wrong 
man from being heard, but little has been done toward 
helping the right man in presenting his demands. In 
some localities people complain of positive harm 
from the change. They say that the system of per- 
sonal favors, bad asit was, mitigated the hardships of 
a tariff at those points where the evil would other- 
wise be severely felt; but that now where the sched- 
ule of rates bears hard there is no possible means of 
redress. 

Avtempts are being made in Europe to secure such 
direct communication between business men and rail- 
roads. Advisory boards, both general and local, have 
become quite popular in recent years. They have 
been most strongly developed in Prussia, where the 
whole matter has been systematized by special legis- 
lation which defines the relations of the local and 
general boards to one another and t9 the railroad ad- 
ministration. In Austria, Russia, Italy and France 
there are general boards, but not local ones. The 
method of appointinent varies, In Russia, as might 
be expected, eleven members of the council are ap- 
pointed by the Emperor; four by various cabinet 
ministers, while two representatives of railroad in- 


‘terest are the only ones in whose choice there is any- 


thing like independence. In Italy the majority of the 
committee are also government officials; but seven 
railroad members and six representatives of agricul- 
ture, trade and commerce are elective. In France 
about half of the committee consists of officials, and 
the whole body is appointed by the President of the 
republic. In Austria matters are in better shape, 36 
out of 50 members being nominated by various com- 
mercial bodies, so that a tolerably independent and 
active influence is exercised in this way. 

In Prussia, the local boards are chosen by the rep- 
resentatives of the various commercial, manufactur- 
ing and agricultural bodies in the different districts 
into which the Prussian railroad system is divided. 
Each local board deals with those matters which are 
of especial importance in its district. Those things 
which affect the general railroad policy of the coun- 
try are laid before the central board, three-quarters 
of whose members are chosen by the local boards 
themselves, and only one-quarter named by the min- 
istry. This system in its general features was adopted 
some ten years ago, and has, on the whole, given 
satisfaction. The powers of these boards are purely 
advisory, but they are of such a nature as to secure 
the utmost publicity in railroad management and to 
give the commercial interests the fullest opportunity 
for a hearing on matters of railroad policy. The 
government must submit to the central board all pro- 
posed radical changes affecting the rates of the coun- 
try asa whole; and it must generally submit to the 
same body for discussion any system of exceptional '! 
rates and any change affecting the relation of the 
railroads to the shippers. In order that necessary 
developments of the latter character may not be un- 
duly delayed, a special committee of the general 
board is appointed, which has power to give its ap- 
proval in matters of lesser importance without calling 
the whole body together, 

The most obvious difficulty in trying to apply this 
method to the United States is due to the absence of 
Aoy system of trade organizations in our own coun- 








try which could choose the members of an advisory 
board. In Prussia, where almost every trade is well 
organized, it is possible to secure members with a 
really representative character. Here it might be 
done in a few large cities, and perhaps in a few lead- 
ing industries with well-defined trade associations. In 
the great majority of cases, however, merchants or 
mauufacturers would have to form special organiza- 
tions asa means of naming their delegates. Such 
bodies would perhaps be looked upon with distrust. 
At any rate, the man whose complaint with regard to 
the existing system was not heard would be sure to 
claim that be had no chance for having his case 
properly presented. 

Another difficulty, not perhaps so obvious at first 
sight, but harder to meet in the long run, is the slow- 
ness with which any such body could act. This was 
not so much of a disadvantage in Germany. where 
trade conditions are more stable, aud where the 
demand for movement in railroad policy is less in- 
tense. Yet, even in that country, the advisory boards 
often tend to delay action. It is hard enough, as 
every traffic manager knows, for one man to see the 
different sides of a case. It is the work of months to 
make twenty or fifty men see them and come to any 
conclusion about them. The very fact that these 
bodies are advisory, and that the responsibility rests 
upon some one else, makes them all the slower about 
coming to any decision. 

On the other hand, this fact has its advantages. 
Such a board serves as a protection to the railroad 
management against ill-advised complaint. They are 
able to doin one way what an intelligent railroad com- 
mission does in another. They show the public that 
reduction in rates is not so simple a thing as is com- 
monly supposed. Where the whole matter is in the 
hands of the railroad manager who is supposed to be 
hostile to local interests and is regarded as the repre- 
sentative of a remote body of stock and bond holders, 
public opinion is readily excited by any delay in meet- 
ing its demands. But where representatives of local 
business interests are admitted to conferences and 
themselves see how bard it is to come to an agreement 
which shall meet the immediate demands without 
doing indirect harfn, the public is more readily con- 
tent to wait. Such a board, even if it accomplishes 
comparatively little, may serve as a protection against 
ill-judged legislation. However much its slowness 
may hamper the railroads, it may also prove a safe- 
guard against agitators who wish to go too fast in a 
wrong direction. Its functions are in some respects 
not unlike those of a board of conciliation in prevent- 
ing disputes between a corporation and its operatives. 
If we measure its work by the number of points actu- 
ally settled, it is small; but if we regard it as a means 
of preventing destructive strife, we see its full impor- 
tance. 

It is more and more clearly recognized that a rail- 
road management has duties to the public as well as 
to investors. Its duties to investors are under the 
contro! of a board of directors, who, if they do their 
duty, will give publicity to the financial methods of 
the road. Were the system of advisory boards with 
regard to rates once fairly established, we might hope 
to get at the same publicity in the relations between 
the railroads and shippers which our most far-sighted 
managers have been glad to secure in their relations 
to investors. Such result may be far distant, but it is 
well worth striving for, even under considerable diffi- 
culties an discouragement. 








American and English Locomotives. 





In writing on the vexed question of American ver- 
sus English locomotives Heli os, whose letter appears 
in another column, deprecates the dogmatism by 
which the matter has been obscured, and asks for 
proofs that an English locomotive could not run on 
American roads. He is perfectly right in asking for 
proofs, but the conclusion that English locomotives 
cannot run on such track as is most common here, 
with as great average safety and economy as the 
American locomotives, is the result of a great body of 
experience. It cannot be confirmed or disproved by 
a few isolated facts. 

The fact that the Pennsylvania has ordered a Webb 
compound is very interesting, and the experiment 
seems in a fair way to get all the attention that it de- 
serves. Without doubt the performances of the en- 
gine will be carefully watched by liberal minded men 
in all departments of railroad service, and such les- 
sons as are to be learned from them will not be lost by 
the ingenious and versatile men who have developed 
the American locomotive. But the fact that such an 
order has been placed is no evidence whatever that 
the ‘* authorities of the Pennsylvania road do not be- 
lieve that English locomotives are ipherently unfit 
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for American roads.” It does indicate, so far as 
it indicates anything, that these gentlemen believe 
that they now have tracks on which they can run any 
engine that can run anywhere in the world—as they 
undoubtedly have. So far asthe relations of the loco- 
motive to the track are concerned, it is safe to predict 
that it will be found that the Webb will stay on the 
Pennsylvania rails, at any speed, quite as securely as 
it keeps the rails of the London & Northwestern, and 
with as little strain to any of its parts. All of this, 
however, has no bearing whatever on the old and 
deeply rooted belief that the English locomotive is not 
suited to American track. What Mr. Richards had in 
mind when he spoke, and what American mechanics 
have had in mind in developing the American 1o*o- 
motive, is not such track and road-bed as are found 
to-day on the great roads entering New York, but the 
kind of track common to all American roads until 
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chiefly to the low efficiency of native labor, which is 
able to make use only of ruder appliances, and can- 
not, at best ,;work with anything like American or 
European speed. 

Passenger rates are extremely low, hardly averag- 
ing two-thirds of a cent per mile. On some of the 
lines with heavier traffic, charges are decidedly below 
this average; third class fares in Bengal, for instance, 
running down as low as ;4; of one cent amile. Under 
these circumstances the number of passengers carried 
is large and seems to be pretty steadily increasing. 
In 1879 it was only 43,000,000, in 1886, 88,000,000, and 
in 1887, 95,000,000. The average passenger journey 
was about 44 miles. 

Freight traffic is relatively much smaller and 
freight rates higher. The number of tons carried in 
1887 was only 20,000,000. The abstract of returns at 
hand does not give ton-mileage figures, but simply 





within a few years, and such as many American roads 
must be contented with for many years to come. 

But if Helios’ citation of the Pennsylvania proves | 
nothing in the case in point, neither is his flourish | 
about ** the frozen roads of Canada, etc.,”’ convincing, | 
for it happens that the American type of locomotive | 
has become universal in Canada, where it superseded | 
the English type, solely because of its greater fitness | 
for the work to be done. Moreover, the American | 
locomotive bas for years competed with the English | 
in South America and in Australia, in spite of 
very unfavorable commercial conditions. And when 
those commercial conditions send orders to Europe 
instead of to the United States, the specifications 
prepared by colonial and South American railroad of- 
ficials incline decidedly toward the American types 
We have no doubt that Helios has seen English loco- 
motives working successfully under all of the condi- | 
tions that he mentions, but we have no doubt that | 
the wear and tear and the cost of repairs would have 
been less with the American system of equalizers and | 
bogie trucks, and that this is why the American loco- | 
motive has so largely taken the place of the English | 
in Canada, Mexico, South America, and Australia. 

As track improves there will be modification in 
locomotive design, and while we see no reason to think 
that the American system of equalized spring hang- 
ing will be given up, it is not impossible that the 
use of the bogie truck willdecrease. In the opinion 
of pretty high authority this will be so, and there is | 
sense in the question raised by Heliosas to six coupled | 
switching engines. Twenty such engines were de- | 
livered to the West Shore in its early days, before 
the track was in its present high condition. 
These locomotives were put under steam and run} 
to their destination, some as far as Buffalo. | 
The result was considered at the time a pretty good 
demonstration that these engines could be run at 
fairly high speeds without any danger of leaving the | 
track. It has become of late years quite a common | 
practice to run passenger engines backwards for con- | 
venience in operating. For instance, local trains on the 
Boston & Albany out of Boston, on the Pennsylvania 
out of Pittsburgh and on the Illinois Central out of 
Chicago are worked in this way. 











states that the average receipts per ton-mile were 
about 1c. This rate, high as it seems to American 
readers, nevertheless represents a reduction of 25 per 
cent. since 1881. 

But the report of the administration seems to show 
that this reduction may have been not wisely managed. 
An article in the Financial Times says that the state 
lines show a loss of 6,500,000 rupees (1 rupee equals 
not quite 40 c., at present values of silver) on those 
operated by the government directly, and 4,000,000 
rupees more on those leased to private companies, 
while the receipts from the guaranteed railways have 
fallen fully 6,000,000 rupees short of the amount nec- 
essary to meet the guaranteed interest. On the East 
Indian Railway there is a little less than 7,000,000 ru- 
pees profit to the government, which leaves an aggre- 
gate net loss of nearly 10,000,000 rupees, or little short 
of $4,000,000, in this one year alone. If we go back 
over the whole history of the roads we find that 
$170,000,000 has been paid to guaranteed 
railroads, and neerly $40,000,000 has been ex- 
pended on state railroads over and above receipts, 
while a loss of $10,000,000 has been sustained on the 
leased liens. On the other side, we have only 
$35,000,000 profit on the East Indian Railway, leaving 
a grand total deficit of more than $180,000,000. This 
deficit is exciting serious criticism in England. It 
seems to be due not to any single cause, but to the 
combination of a great many. In the first place, the 
lines were not economically constructed. The method 
of raising the capital by the mixture of government 
guarantee and private subscription was not a wise 
one. Instead of the 4 ft. 84-in. gauge, some of the 
roads were constructed with a gauge of 5 ft. 6 in. and 
some with the metre gauge. In each case this was 
due rather to personal prejudices of a single indivi- 
dual than to any good financial reason. The early 
roads were also constructed when silver was rela- 
tively high in price, which increased the apparent 
gold cost of the roads. Now that silver is fallen, the 
receipts have diminished without any corresponding 
effect on the capital account. 

The reduction of rates has often been made with- 
| out regard to commercial principles. Those who di- 


In each case the| rected the government railroad policy, feeling that 


track is-kept in high condition, and so far as we know | they had the public treasury to draw upon, made all 


no trouble has arisen from the practice. From 
these and similar experiences on our own roads, it is 
argued that the leading truck will be eventually given 


up for passenger engines running under favorable | 


conditions, 








Railroads in British India. 


The results of state railroad management in India 
show a curious mixture of good and evil. The effect 
on rates and fares has been good; that upon govern- 
meht finance has been bad. In this respect the 


Indian railroads differ from most other state enter- | 


prises where the interest of the taxpayers is apt to be 
regarded more carefully than that of the general 
public. 


The railroad system of India is a mixed one. Fifty- 


nine per cent. of the roads are owned by the govern- | 


ment, 7 per cent. by native states, and 34 per cent. by 
private companies. But nearly all the private lines 
enjoy a government guarantee of interest; while the 
state lines, on the other hand, have been quite gen- 
erally built through the agency of private companies, 
and some are operated in private hands. 

The total length of line thus far constructed is 
something over 14,000 miles. One-third of this has 
been built since 1880. The capital invested amounts 
to ‘somewhat less than $900,000,000. The more 
recent lines have been comparatively cheap, so that 
the average capitalization per mile is diminishing 
pretty steadily, and is now only a few thousand dol- 
lars greater than in the United States. This greater 
cost is due partly to the difficulties of location, but 


| 


| Sorts of experiments in lowering rates, thinking that 
| the increase of traffic would prevent evil effects which 
might otherwise be expected. In this they have been 
| deceived. The gross earnings in 1887, in spite of the 
| increase of mileage, were not as large as they were in 
1886, showing a falling off from about $90,000,000 to 
$89,000,000, while the operating expenses had in the 
meantime risen from $43,000,000 to $44,000,000. The 
percentage of operating expenses, it will be noted, is 
| still quite small, and the net earnings would seem to 
| be sufficient to pay most satisfactory interest on the 


| investment, were it not for the unfortunate system of 
| guarantees by which the financial condition of the 
| government is so adversely affected. 


Hand-motion Signals. 





| The figures showing different styles of hand-motion signals 
for trainmen, shown in another column, illustrate a decided 
difference in practice which seems to be quite common. 
Traipmen on many roads—the best-managed as well as 
others—follow their own inclinations in making day motions, 
and the practice is diverse in mapy respects. Not all of this 
is owing to imperfect or erroneous illustrations in rule-books, 
for some of the motions may be regarded as outside of and 
additional to those shown in the books, being for motions 
which the code does not recognize ; but there is need of a 
change and a reining up if real uniformity is to be attained. 
The establishment of a set of motions as standard, and its 
existence on paper only, is as discreditable as was the use of 
the bad running rules which were a hindrance instead of an 
aid to the traimmen, ana which were discarded on the 
adoption of the uniform code. 

it appears that some conceive that the rule requiring a 








motion crosswise of the track (see 2.A, 2B, 2 C) may, in day- 
light, be complied with ir a variety of ways. A man who 
should Le able to read instructions intelligently was seen the 
other day, in motioning to stop, to move his hand, starting 
as in 2 A or3 A, on a horizontal line in front of himself. He 
was facing the engineer and to:k the worst possible means of 
letting him see any motion of the hand. It was as unfa- 
vorable as would be the motion shown in 2 A if the man were 
lying flat on his back. Even where this signal is made 
with the arm extended sidewise, as in 2 A, it would be just 
as well to hold the arm horizontal and motionless. The day 
motion to stop is modified in another way. From long 
familiarity, engineers get in the habit of shutting off steam 
as soon as they see a brakeman extend his arm horizontally 
(2 A), without waiting for him to drop it: hence, the exten- 
sion of the arm without dropping, or with but a slight down- 
ward motion, has come to be, in practice, a signal to stop. 
Thus far the variation from the rule causes no violent con- 
flict with other rules. But in adopting the uniform code 
where other motions have been in vogue, a careless con- 
struction of the go-ahead rule makes a motion which is in 
direct conflict with this stop motion, thus neutralizing the 
attempt at uniformity in the worst possible manner. The 
rule ‘‘ Go ahead; a motion up and down” (1 C) does not say 
that the arm must be extended toward the engineer (as in 
1 A and 1 B), and it is consequently construed in the manner 
farthest possible from the way intended. The men extend 
their arms horizontally at right angles to the track and hold 
them nearly or quite stationary in that position, and then 
move the hands (not the arms) up and down, bending at the 
wrist. This is very nearly like the stop motion just men- 
tioned, though intended to mean just the opposite. 
How this misapprehension began we cannot say. Perhaps 
the dude in fig. 1 C is to blame for the attitude he assumes, 
Whether his unprepossessing appearance results from his 
baving given too much attention to his moustache or from 
the care necessary to hold his left hand in the graceful posi- 
tion shown in the figure is not clear; but he certainly does 
not seta good example for day practice. The modest and 
unassuming person in fig. 1 B certainly manifests a better 
bringing up, and in 1 A his appearance of sterling worth 
and business-like attentiveness is absolutely stunning. He 
clearly outshines the airy chap. 

Signals may be given in the most illogical manner and yet 
be tolerable, as is the case with bad rules. When a motion 
to go ahead is given, the train is generally standing, so that 
uncertainty as to the character of the motion generally does 
no harm at all, and rarely causes any serious trouble. When 
a stop motion is given the train is moving, and if it ap- 
pears doubtful the engineer is aided by circumstances to 
interpret correctly. With the bell cord the same signal has 
two indications, one for a moving train and another for one 
at rest. Similar conditions can be made to partly apply in 
hand and lamp motions, as just explained; but as long as 
there is a pretense of having distinctive signals, and it is just 
as easy to have them as not, they should beenforced. Every 
one advocates uniform signals theoretically; why should the 
practice be left to the whims of the men, and to grow less 
and less systematic ? 

Some of the old motions, which have been omitted from 
the uniform code but which still are used by trainmen, have 
to be made somewhat at variance with the language in which 
they are (or were) prescribed. As these motions are quite neces- 
sary they ought to be recognized in the code. The back-up mo- 
tion has to be modified to indicate the speed with which it is 
desired the cars shall be moved. At night this can be done by 
varying the speed with which the lantern is moved; but in 
day time the idea can be expressed most clearly by the use 
of both hands, bringing them together above the bead. The 
go-ahead motion of the uniform code is the poorest in the 
lot. The motion shown in 1 A is very poorly calculated to be 
seen at a distance, and in point of fact the showing of the hand 
in the raised position is the substance of the signal. This 
position corresponds with the perpendicular (ali clear) posi- 
tion of a semaphore, and for that reason is correct ; but, as 
with the back-up signal, something more expressive is needed 
in actual service. The quickness of the motion shown in 1 B 
can be varied the same as 3 2, and to the same effect; but in 
day time the ‘‘ sweeping parting of the hands” is the most 
convenient. Trainmen in using this motion, however, do 
not extend their arms ‘‘ona level with their eyes” as the rule 
specifies. The specification should therefore be changed. 

The motion shown in 2 A has been criticised by intelligent 
trainmen as sometimes unavailable, because it has to be 
made so near the feet. Ona crowded passenger platform, 
for instance, it would be difficult for the engineman to see 
it. But as long as the placing of the hands above the head 
is so acceptable as a signal for other motions the critics 
should at least propose something better for ‘‘stop” before 
condemning this. The great merit of motions 1 and 2 is 
that they are analogous to the semaphore positions having 
the same indication; but the advantage of this merit is an 
empty one if the use of these motions and the entire disuse of 
conflicting motions is not rigidly enforced. Raising the hands 
together above the head and spreading them outward, down- 
ward and slightly forward is anatural and easy motion to di- 
rect the engine to be moved away from the person giving the 
motion; and the biinging of the hands togethér above the 
head (or an ordinary beckoning motion somewhat like 3 A, 
the hand being partly in front of the body) isa natural mo- 
tion to direct the engine to be moved toward the person mo- 
tioning; but they cannot be made uniform with lamp mo- 
tions. When aman standsin frontof anengine and beckons, 
he means go ahead; when he is behind it he means * back 
up.” The parting-of-hands motion is the reverse of this. 
They therefore cannot be described as go-ahead or as back-up 
motions. But they are valuable nevertheless, 
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The New York Commissioners on the Corning 
Accident. 





The New York Railroad Commissioners have issued a report 
on the accident of Aug. 12 near Corning, N. Y., ou the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, a description of which, with 
diagram of tracks, appeared in the Railroad Gazette of 
Aug. 24. It will be remembered that the east-bound freight 
had pulled out of the middle track and was wholly 
upon the south main track when the west-bound express train 
came along and ran over the misplaced facing point switch 
leading to the middle track. At the point where the 
tracks from the two main lines join and run into the middle 
track there was a stub rail switch ; this being set right for 
the freight was wrong for the express and derailed it, over- 
turning the engine. If this had been a split switch there 
would probably have been no accident, There was no colli- 
sion, except that a baggage car struck the engine of a second 
freight which had just arrived on the south main track. 
The switch stand of the switch that was misplaced was 
located between the two main tracks. It is plain that the 
forward brakeman of the freight misplaced the switcb, as it 
was found set for the middle track; and the other one, which 
he should have turned, was found to have been forced open 
by the wheels of the freight train in pulling out upon the 
main track. The stand was locked and in position for the 
main track. The brakeman at fault, George H. Keith, bas 
been arrested, and is now under bail awaiting trial. The 
Board concludes: 

First. That facing point switches constituted an element 
of danger as they always do, Vice-President Felton has in- 
formed the Board that they have been done away with as far 
as possible throughout the length of the road, but that in 
some Cases, as in this, it has been impracticable to abolish 
them. He also informs the Board that since the accident a 
distance sigual has been erected and interlocked with the 
signal at the switch, so that ample warning will be given to 
an approaching train. This will diminish the danger but it 
does not entirely remove it. If practicable, indeed, if possi- 
ble, the Board would recommend that trailing switches be 
constructed instead of the facing point switches,so that west- 
bound trains desiring to take the centre track will have to 
back in instead of going in head-on as at present, and the 
same with regard to east-bound trains. 

Second. The Board deems that it is an element of weakness 
to have the train crew charged with the throwing of these 
switches instead of a regular switch tender. While it is 
true that it is the business of the conductor to see that the 
switches are properly set for incoming and outgoing trains 
that employé is very likely, and in fact it 1s probably his 
practice, to leave the setting of these switches to the train- 
men. Responsibility is thus divided. The Board therefore 
deems that at so important a switch as this a switch tender 
would greatly promote wee 

Third. It appears that a Wootten engine, which was the 
pattern of engine hauling train No. 5, is so constructed that 
the engineer is frequently, indeed generally, alone in the 
cab, the cab being in the forward part of the engine, and the 
duties of the fireman requiring him to be in the afterpart 
thereof. It appears to the Board that this is an undesirable 
condition of affairs, to say the least. In case of any acci- 
dent happening to the engineer, either a sudden paralysis, 
fainting turn, being struck while looking out of the 
side of the engine, etc., the engine, until the fireman dis- 
covered it, would be lett without any guidance. Then, too, 
there are numerous occasions when the engineer has some 
little offices to perform which distracv his attention from the 
lookout. This should never be allowed; he should call upon 
the fireman in all such cases. A number of good railroad 
authorities are of the opinion that the fiteman ought to be 
held jointly respousible with the engineer in heep:ng a look- 
out for signals; the Board does not agree to this, as it deems 
it undesirable to divide the responsibility, which should be 
thrown, in the opinion of the Board, entire'y upon the engi- 
neer; but the Board is of the opinion that the conditions 
ought to be such that the engineer should never be distracted 
for a moment from the lookout. 

All are agreed that it is a sound principle to remove as 
many facing-point switches as possible, and it is an undoubted 
fact that there are hundreds of them for whose existence no 
good reason could be given, and many which the superin- 
tendent of the road could hardly give any reason for, good 
or otherwise. But whether, on a road with such a large 
traffic as the Erie’s, heavy freight trains should be made to 
regularly back into side tracks is net socertam. A freight 
traffic which justifies a middle siding two miles long (the 
length of his) certainly is large enough to demand the most 
perfect appliances, and the ends of such a track may be re- 
garded as of equal importance with the ‘‘end of double 
track ” so common all over the country, or with an ordinary 
junction. Places of this kind are generally provided with an 
attendant for both day and m ght, and if so provided, facing- 
point switches with properly interlocked distant signals and 
locking bars are perfectly feasible. Before making all freight 
trains run by the switch and back in—perhaps thereby 
losing a balf hour’s time in each instance—the practicability 
of providing an interlocking plant, with a man in charge, 
should be fully considered. The Board’s view concerning the 
value of a switch-tender is undoubtedly sound, but the ex- 
pediency of carrying out that view depends upon the decision 
arrived at in the other question just alluded to. It will be 
seen that the possible danger of separating the engineer and 
fireman too widely and completely appears as a factor in 
this case the same as at the Mud Run collision. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that an engine has recently 
been constructed by a road in Pennsylvania provided with a 
call-bell and speaking tube for use by the engineer and fire- 
man in communicating with each other. The possible causes 
of danger mentioned by the Commissioners would hardly be 
provided for by this device, however, and the fact remains 
that with these engines the engineer is practically the sole 
pilot. If an additional lookout man was needed on a train 
carrying 500 or 600 passengers at Mud Run, why is not the 
same equally necessary on all trains carrying that number, 
or even less? 

No one denies that there are disadvautages in dividing re- 
sponsibility ; but, on the other hand, the holding of a single 
individual to a continuous strain such as must be borne by 





an engineer in a run of an hour or two without a stop, may 
almost be regarded as a practical impossibility. Certainly, 
runners actuated by anything but the highest standards of 
conseientiousness would fall far short of the required stand- 
ard, and the most conscientious would find great difficulty in 
living up to their ideals. Unquestionably a large proportion 
of the firemen now in service are not trained to a sufficiently 
high standard to properly fill the place of lookout. Some of 
them are lazy, some ignorant, some careless, some too anxious 
to please the runner to allow themselves to do anything that 
would even seem to displease him, and some are afflicted with 
runners whom to displease would make the fireman’s position 
very uncomfortable. But the Boston & Albany rule, re- 
quiring the two men to speak to each other at important 
signals, certainly deserves a fair trial. Whatever the grade 
of intelligence of either engineer or firemen, the mere fact of 
speaking aloud gives definiteness to a transaction which, 
without such communication, would certainly be more likely 
to be neglected. An engineer who feels willing to take the 
entire responsibility upon himself allows it to be assumed 
that his mental powers are infallible. Some of the old and 
trusted runners who have caught themselves in serious 
lapses from duty in this line would probably advise such 
runners to hold a more modest estimate of themselves. 
Superintendents can ask themselves, Were I a runner should 
I feel like resenting or like welcoming the aid of my fireman 
to guard against a possible lapse? Certainly the high standard 
insisted upon when an old runner with a good record is dis- 
charged for a single failure logically demands that pride of 
intelligence should not be allowed to enter as a factor in this 
decision. Some runners would answer this question one way 
and some the other (if speaking honestly). Which of these 
classes of runners is the best ? 








Bills of Lading as Conclusive Evidence. 


Among the topics proposed for discussion at the annual 
meeting of the National Board of Trade in Chicago, Nov. 14, 
next, is the old one of shippers’ rights under bills of lading, 
the term including, it is understood, the right of the holder of 
a bill of lading to demand the property, though the bill of 
jading may have been secured tnrough fraud, and no such 
property as described therein ever have been received by the 
carrier. As the matter now stands, a bill of lading, what- 
ever else it may be, is not legal evidence that the property 
covered by it was ever received by the transportation com- 
pany, or that the railroad or steamship can be held respunsi- 
ble for it if the goods were never in its possession. Any 
merchant, therefore, who pays a sight draft with bill of lad- 
ing attached, supposing that he thus acquires title and owner- 
sbip of certain cotton, grain, manufactures or other mer- 
chandise, runs the risk of not getting any goods or apy 
return of his money, should it happen that the bill of lading 
was obtained by fraud. The ground of this decision 1s that 
the carrier’s agent isemployed to perform certain specific 
duties, such as receipting for goods actually received. If 
goods have not beeu received, then the receipting for them is 
beyond the agent’s power and consequently void. 

Though there is an old decision of the N. Y. Court of Ap 
peals to the contrary (Armour vs. Mich. Cen. R. R., in 
1875), yet the present law is clearly stated by the Supreme 
Court of the Cnited States as we have given it. The cases 
of the fraudulent cotton bills of lading will be recalled by 
most of our readers. But sometimes the loss occurs in the 
ordinary course of business without intentional deception 
Not long ago the treasurer of a Lowell cotton mill paid a 
sight draft for his purchase of 750 bales of cotton, attached 
thereto being a bill of lading of the Cairo, Vincennes & Chi- 
cago Railroad. It was afterwards learned that this lot of 
cotton had been destroyed by fire in the compress shed. It 
appeared that it was the custom of carriers to issue bills of 
lading upon surrender of the compress company’s receipts, 
although the cotton could not in the ordinary course reach 
the railroad for weeks. Thecarrier refused payment. 

In view of these commercial losses a bill was introduced in 
Congress at the lest session to make bills of lading conclusive 
evidence against the carrier when in the hands of innocent 
holders for value. In the Senate this bill received the atten- 
tion of able attorneys for the railroads. It was argued that 
a bill of lading is not a negotiable instrument in the same 
sense as a promissory note, which in any hands is valid 
against its maker, but is rather like a warehouse receipt, 
good only as far as it is genuine; that a railroad must deal 
with honest and dishonest men alike, but merchants and 
banks canand do discriminate, relying as much upon the 
pledger as upon the pledge; that fraud makes every contract 
void, and railroads are entitled to the benefit of this prin- 
ciple, as well as merchants. Finally, it was said that any 
number of railroad agents would, under the proposed new 
law, bave power to issue fraudulent receipts to the value of 
millions—a power greater than the board of directors in 
issuing a mortgage and one which might bankrupt the com- 
pany. These arguments killed the bill, and their force must 
make difficult or impossible the passage of any such law in 
the future. 

If we feel secure in this we may acknowledge frankly and 
fairly that the innocent holder of a bill of lading often has 
not the good title to his property which in common justice 
should be his. We are sure that the railroad sbould not 
make good his losses, but if there are any means of prevent- 
ing them the transporter is bound to consider such. If the 
National Board of Trade will approach the question in this 
spirit, the railroad managers will undoubtedly meet them 
half way. It isthe boast of England that her commercia 
laws are advanced to meet business needs and customs, and 
the principle is a good one. Every day more and more of 
our products are moved under a system of bills of lading 
with drafts attached, which enables money and title to be 





exchanged with the least inconvenience and delay. The sys- 
tem is simple, and to make it safe may fairly be called a 
modern necessity. Our own solution would be some sort of 
countersigning under which a proper officer, under payment 
of a small fee or without it, could be delegated to declare 
any bill of lading valid, time enough being allowed to ascer- 
tain the facts of actual shipment. This would leave the 
present system as it is for those who did not care for any 
guaranty. The so-called factors’ acts gave a factor the 
power to pledge the goods in his possession, such pledge being 
valid in the hands of an innocent party as against the prin- 
cipal. So in bills of lading; if commerce requires it we can 
find some way of confirming their value when passed from 
hand to hand, and where investigation into every detail of 
their origin could not reasonably bé asked. 





We made some comment last week on the correspondence 
between the Iowa Railroad Commissioners and the Rock 
Island on the subject of the present cash value of the property 
of that company. We have since received a copy of the cor- 
respondence, and although there were some verbal errors in 
the abstract transmitted in the press dispatches, they were 
not material. The letter of the Board said: ‘t While it is 
presumed the ‘ present cash value’ will have to be estimated, 
the Board would like to know your judgment in regard to 
it.” To this the vice-president of the company replied: “I 
say, as Mr. E. St. John, the General Manager of this com- 
pany, said in his letter of the 3d day of December, 1887, in 
reply to a like inquiry propounded by you for the Board of 
Railway Commissioners: ‘As to the present value of the 
property mentioned: The information called for consists in 
opinious based upon facts as accessible to your honorable 
Board as to any officer of this company. These opinions 
fluctuate constantly because of crop prospects, the financial 
condition of the country and the possibility of legislation 
which may materially affect such value. I am advised that 
the present cash value of property is measured by the price 
which it would command if offered at public sale to the 
highest bidder for cash in hand. What price the railways of 
this company in Iowa would command at such a sale cannot, 
in my judgment, be approximately conjectured. If such 
conjectures were feasible the communication of them to your 
honorable Board would not answer your questions.’ 

‘That the reasons thus assigned for declining to guess 
at the cash value of this property were duly appreciated by 
your honorable Board is indicated by your letter to Lusk & 
Bunn, under date of Nov. 4, 1887. In this yousay: ‘The 
Commissioners appreciate the difficulty in answering the 
question as to the actual cash value of the property, iu fact, 
have never made it one of the questions to be answered until 
their attention was called to the requirements of the law by 
the Governor. They have prepared no formal questions for 
the purpose of making these returns, and, in fact, have no 
distinct idea of what was contemplated by the legislative 
mind when the requirement was made.’ 

‘“* The ‘ difficulties’ which you so clearly ‘ appreciated’ less 
than a year ago have been increased rather than diminished 
by causes since developed, prominent among which may be 
noted the legislation of the last General Assembly of the 
state of Iowa and the attempt of your honorable Board to 
enforce a schedule of maximum rates which it solemnly ad- 
mits of record, ‘ are unreasonable and entirely too low to 
enable the common carriers to which the same is to be ap- 
plied (including the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co.) to transact their business as common carriers 
without loss; that it ‘knowingly and wilfully made the 
sume too low;’ that ‘ said rates will not enable said common 
carriers (including the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co.) when the effect thereof shall have been ap- 
plied to the earnings of said carriers to pay its fixed charges 
and operating expenses, and the effect of adopting said rates 
would be to render unproductive the capital invested (by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.) in its 
said railroad property, and to make insolvent many, if not 
all, of the railroad corporations transacting business in said 
state of Iowa.’ 

‘*Your honorable Board is now asking the Supreme Court 
of the state to recognize its right to establish such rates and 
to enforce them though the effect be to drive the railway 
corporations of the state into insolvency. The admitted char- 
acter of this schedule, the determination of your honorable 
Board to enforce it, with confessed knowledge as to the ef- 
fect of such enforcement, added to other causes, all of 
which threaten to convert an already accomplished reduc- 
tion into a destruction of dividends, has created an impres~ 
sion in the public mind, as you must know, that the ‘pres- 
ent actual cash values’ of railroads in the state of Iowa are 
lower than they were a few years ago and higher than they 
will be a few years hence. Any attempt to make a more 
specific statement would consist m the expression of opinions 
which would change as the conditions change, and be as in- 
distinct as the ‘idea’ which your honorable Board has con- 
ceived ‘of what was contemplated in the legislative mind.’ ” 








There may not be much money for any one in a resolution 
like the following, which was passed at a meeting of the 
directors of the Boston & Albany, at Albany, Oct. 11, 1888, 
but for the older officers there is satisfaction, and for the 
younger there is incentive. It was resolved: *‘That the Direc- 
tors of this company have noted with especial pleasure and 
satisfaction the admirable and most excellent condition of 
the entire roadway and the structures along its line, and 
they take pleasure in expressing to Chief Engineer Russell 
and his associate helpers their appreciation of the ability and 
faithful devotion with which they have performed their sev- 
eral duties, and they are pleased to recoguize the laudable 
ambition of these men in all things pertaining to their charge 
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to make this road superior to any other railroad in the 
country.” 








So far as can be gathered from the reports published, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has taken no decisive 
action toward federation with other labor organizations, ex- 
cept to agree to the principle that no member of one brother- 
hood shall take the place of a member of another in case of a 
strike. This would seem to indicate that the conservative 
element is still in a majority. The engineers probably have 
little to lose by a move of this kind, as they are under 
no great temptation to take the places of brakemen, fire- 
men, etc. 








In our report of the Jast meeting of the Western Railway 
Club (page 708) we printed a statement made by Mr. G. W. 
Cushing to the effect that he ‘‘had ever used bitummous 
coal.” The words ‘‘ with very wide fire-boxes” were unfor- 
tunately omitted. 





@®eneral Mailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have | 
teen declared as follows : 

Boston, Concord d& Montreal, 2% per cent., on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Nov. 1. 

Charlotte, Columbia & Auyusta, 4 per cent., annual, pay- 
able Dec. 5. 

Chicago & Alton, 2 per cent., uatey. upon both pre- 
ferred and common stock, payable Dec. 1. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, regular guaranteed quarterly, 








184 per cent., payable Dec. 1. 

Pennsylvania, 216 per cent., semi-annual, payable Nov. 
30. 
Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 
ee é& Gulf, special meeting, Arkansas City, Ark., 

ec. 1, 

Fs es Mineral, annual meeting, Birmingham, Ala., 
Nov. 12. 

Brooklyn, Bath d& West End, annual meeting, Brooklyn, 
N. Y , Nov. 8. : 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, annual meeting, 20 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Nov. 19. 

Denison & Washita Valley, special meeting, Denison, 
Tex., Dec. 1. 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, special meeting, 
Kuoxville, Tenn., Dec. 22, to consider the approval of the 
jease to the Richmund & Danville. 

Fort Worth & Denver City, annual meeting, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Dec. 11. 

“ Georgia Pacific, annual meeting, Birmingham, Ala., | 
Nov. 28. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western, annual meeting, 21 
Cortlandt street, New York, Nov. 27. 

Raleigh & Augusta Air Line, annual meeting, Raleigh, 
N. C., Nov. 8. 

Raleigh & Gaston, annual meeting, Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 





8. 

Richmond & West Point Terminal Railway & Wayre- 
house Co., annual meeting, Richmond, Va., Dec. 11. 

St. ee Southern, anoual meeting, Pinckueyville, Ill, 
Nov. 21. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- | 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Association of Railway Chemists will 
hold its sespuneating in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 14, 15 and 16. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms m the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club meets the third Tuesday in each 
month in the Phenix Building. Chicago. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthethird Thurs- | 
day in each month. | 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings on the first and third Wednesday in each month, 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its reg- 
lar meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, _—— at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
pbia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montuna Society of Civil Envineers mests at Helena, 
Mont., at 7.30 p. m. on the third Saturday in each month. 

The Arkansas Society of Engineers, Architects and Sur- 
veyors will hold its second annual meeting at Little Rock 
on Nov. 22, 23 and 24, 1888. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

A regular meeting was held Nov. 7. The special commit- 
tee on standard time made a report adverse to the recom- 
mendat'on of the standing committee that the Society should 
urge the study of this subject in common schools, etc. The 
report was adopted. There was no discussion of the prelim- 
inary report of the committee on the Relations of Rails and 
Wheels, which was one of the topics anuounced for the 





meeting. A paper by Mr. Fred. Brooks on Time Ref rm 
was read by the Secretary. Ballots for membership were 
canvassed. 


Arbitration Committee, M. C. B. Association. 

The Arbitration Committee of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association to decide on digputed questions arising under the 
Rules of tetaronange is com of G. W. Rhodes, C., B. 
& Q.: J. N. Barr, C., M. & St. P.; Robert Miller, M. C.; J. 


| rooms, 113 Liberty street, New York, on Thursday, Nov. 





D. McIlwaine, G. T., and F. D. Casanave, Pennsylvania Co. 
The committee meet at Chicago on the 7th inst. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

The regular meeting of the society will be held at the 
rooms, Penn Bui'ding, Tuesday, Nov. 20, at 8 o'clock p. m 
Jobn A. Brashear will give a familiar talk on the subject of 
** The Status of Astronomical Engineering in Europe.” This 
talk will embody the personal experience of Mr. Brashear in 
his late trip to Europe. 

Master Car-Builders’ Association. 


The following is the list of subjects, with the committees 
appvioted to report thereon, at the Annual Convention of 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association, to be held June, 1889 : 

To Formulate a Code of Rules for the Interchange of | 
Passenger Cars, including Sleeping, Parlor, Chair, Bag- 
gage and Express Cars. ‘I. A. Bissell, Waguer Palace Car 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; John W. Cloud, New York, Lake 
Erie & Western, Buffalo, N. Y.; Eugene Chamberlain, New 
York Central & Hudson River, East Buffalo, N. Y. 

Standard Journal-box Lid for a 60,000-pound Car and 
a Standard Lid for a 40,000 pound Car.—J. W. Marden, 
Fitchburg R. R., Boston, Mass. Wm. McWood, Grand 
Trunk, Montreal, Canada. L. Packard. New York Central 
& Hudson River. West Albany, N. Y. 

Standard Brake Gear for Air brake Cars, with a Brake, 
shoe for Iron Beam.—E. B. Wall, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis, Columbus, O. George Hackney, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan. Godfrey W. Rhodes, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Aurora, Il. 

Journal Lubrication and Best Practice for Economizing | 
Oil.—Johu W. Cloud. New York, Lake Erie & Western, | 
Buffalo, N. Y.: H. Roberts, Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
Detroit, Mich.; J. N. Lauder, Old Colony, Boston, Mass. 

Buffers and Carrier Jrons for the Master Car-Builders’ 
Type of C ’ a Standard Length of Draw-bars,.— | 
Chas. * swoyer, Chicago & No~thwestern, Chicago, IIL; | 

a. vy. wasseves, Baltimore & Obio, Baltimore, Md.; E. B. 
Wall, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, Columbus, O. 

Car Heating and Lighting.—This committee was in-| 
structed to select a steam coupler to be submitted to letter | 
ballot for adoption. Frank L. Sheppard, Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road, Altoona, Pa.; R. D. Wade, Richmond & Dauville, | 
Washington, D. C.; Robert Miller, Michigan Central, De- | 
troit, Mich. 

W ireels.—This committee was instructed to ascertain from 
the members of the Association whether the recommenda- | 
tions of their report would be acceptable to them, and from | 
the replies received ond the further exverience which they | 
may get during the coming year, to formulate a report, with | 
recommendations, which «an be submitted to the next meet- | 
ing uf the Association for jetter-ballot, their recommenda- | 
tious to be adopted as a standard, if they meet the approval | 
of the Association, J. N. Barr, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. | 
Paul, Milwaukee, Wis.; John Kirby, LakeShore & Michigan 
Southern, Cleveland, O.; George F. Wilson, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Standard Azle for 60,000-lbs. Car.—This committee to 
report a form and the dimensions for such a standard axle at 
the next Convention. Godfrey W Rhodes, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & pany. Aurora, Ill.; Jobn S. Lentz, Lehigh Valley, 
Packerton, Pa.; R. McKenna, Delaware, Lackawana & 
Western, Scranton, Pa. 


New York Railroad Club. | 
The next reguiar meeting of this club will be held at its | 








15, 1888, at 7:30 o'clock. 

The topic of the evening will ne Freight Train Brakes. A 
paper will be read by James Howard 2f the Beals driver 
brake, on driver brakes in connection with freight train | 
brakes. H. H. Westinghouse of the Westinghouse air brnke, | 
and J. H. Siade, of the Eames vacuum brake, will also be 
present, and take part ia the discussion. | 





Montana Society of Civil Engineers. 

A regular meeting was held Oct. 20, Vice-President Beck- | 
ler in the chair. A committee was appointed to co-operate | 
with committeez of other societ es on the matter of reform 
in design and specifications of highway bridges. Col. J. T 
Dodge resigned from membership on account of his removal 
from Montana. The Coarr called the attention of - the meet- 
ing to the danger« us crossing of one cf the city streets by the 
proposed motor line, and suggested the subject as a paper for 
discussion by the society. A committee was appointed to 
report on the subject. Mr. E. O. Goodridge, engineer in 
charge of the north end of the Wickes Tunnel, read a paper | 
on the Ingersoll rock drill, illustrating it with drawings. Mr. 
Goodridge described the drill in detail, and gave a general 


Mr. Ripley has held the position of Traffic Manager since 
last June and was General Freight Agent for ten years pre- 
vious. He has been connected with the traffic department 
of the Burlington for 18 years. Mr. Stone has spent his en- 
tire railroad career on the Burlington, first entering the 
shops and soon becoming Division Master Mecbanic. He 
was appointed Superintendent of the Locomotive and Car 
Departments in February, 1880, and has been successively 
General Superintendent, Assistant General Manager and 
General Manacer. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Birmingham, Powderly & Bessemer.—The incorporators 
of this Alabama company are: I. R. Hochstadzer, H. Stol- 
ley, E. Lesser and Joseph Beitman. 


Central Iowa.—C. H. Ackert has been appointed General 
Manager. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—H. B. Stone has been 
appointed Second Vice-President, aud E. P. Ripley, Genr- 
eral Traffic Manager, bas been made General Manager, to 
succeed Mr. Stone. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.—The an- 
pual meeting held recently resulted in the re-election of the 
old directors. They are M. E. Ingalls, George Hoadly, 
Samuel J. Broadwell, Alexander McDonald, L. Anderson, 
Orlando Smith, Thomas A. Morris, Allen M. Fletcher, R. R. 
Cable, E. T. Jeffrey, George Bliss, C. P. Huntington aud J. 
Pierpont Morgan. The election of officers was deferred. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific —J. C. Me- 
Carty has been appointed Master Mechanic of the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern and Vicksburg & Meridian roads, with 
headquarters at Meridian, Miss., vice J.N. Fowle, resigned. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Jobn J. Burns has been appointed 
Superintendent of Transportation, with beadquarters at 
Denver, Col. W. A. Deuell has been appointed Division 


Superintendent, with office at Denver. 


Indianapolis d& St. Louis.—R. Neal has been appointed 
Chief Train Dispatcher, with offive at Indlanap»lis, to suc- 
ceed A. M. Mozier, resigned. 


Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern.—Francis Ma- 
thews oas been appointed Chiet Engineer. 


Lake Shore da: Michigan Southern.—W. H. Caniff has 
been appointed Assistant General Superintendent, with office 
at Cleveland, O. T. F. Whittelsey has been appointed Sup- 
erintendent of the Lausing Division. with office at Hillsdale, 
Mich., vice W. H. Caniff, promoted. T. W. Niles has beeu 
appointed Superintendent of the Kalamazoo Division, with 
office at Kalamazoo, Mich, vice IT. F. Whittelsey, trans- 
ferred. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The receivers announce the 
foilowiog appointments: J. J. Frey, General Superinten- 
dent; A. S. Dodge, General Freight Agent; Gaston Meslier. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent; G. J. Poliock, Audi- 
tor; B. P. McDonald, Treasurer; Geo. H. Hyde, Paymaster; 
J. D. Hollister, General Claim Agent. The office of ali will 
beat Sedalia, Mo, The tollowing officers of the transportation, 
mechanical and car departments are snuounced: Wm. 
O’Herin, Master Mechanic. Parsons, Kan.: C. t. McEl- 
vainy, Ma-ter Mechanic, Denison, Tex.; Robert Walker, 
Vaster Car-Builder, Sedalia, Mo.; P. Rockwell, General 
Roadmaster north of D-nison, Parson-, Kan.; M. A. Martin, 
Superintendent of Bridges and Buildings, Parsons, Kan., 
and C. H. Dent, Superintendent of Car Service; Howard W. 
Beecroft, Car Accountant; Edward N. Small, Chief Sur- 
geon; Samuel K. Bullard, Superintendent Telezraph; I. A. 
Taylor, fuel, tie and lumber agent, all with office at Sedalia. 
General Freight Agent Dodge bas made the following ap- 
puintments: J. W. Allen, Assistant General Freight Agent, 
Seda ia; G. H. Turner, Division Freight Agent, Dallas. 


Missouri Pacific.—B. D. Caldwell has been appointed As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent to succeed G. Weslier, re 
signed. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—J. C. Moorhead bas 
been appointed Superintendent of Transportation, with office 
at Cleveland, O. Mr. Moorhead will have charge of the car 
service, his position being the same as that to which Mr. 
Barrett has recently been appointed on the Erie proper. A. M. 
Mozier has been appointed Superintendent of the Western 


description of the work it had accomplished at the Wickes | Division, with the office at Galion, O., vice J. C. Moorhead, 
Tunnel. The paper was discussed and referred to the Com- promoted, 


mittee on Topics for report as to the desirability of publish- 


ing it. The meeting adjourned to meet Nov. 17. 


Northern Pacific.—N. C. Thrall has been appvinted Assist- 


| ant to President Oakes, with office at St. Paul. 








PERSONAL. 





mingham, has resigned to accept another position. 


| Mecbanic, with office at Oakland, Fla. 


| 
—D. K. Johnson, Superintendent of the Sheffield & Bir- | 


Orange Belt.—J. F. Sheahan has heen appointed Master 


Penobscot & Aroostook.—Organized at Great Works, Me., 
by the choice of W. T. Pearson, of Bangor; J. B. Mullen, 
C. W. Mullen, C. H. Montague, of Old Town; 8. L. Monta- 


—H. S. Bryan, Master Mechanic of the Chicagc, Burling- | gue, of Cambridge, Mass.; E. H. Clapp, of Boston, and H. 
ton & Northern road, bas resigned, and has been succeeded | J. Gilbert, of Multon, Mass,, as directors. The capital stock 


by W. H. Lewis, Master Mechanic of the eastern division of | 


the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


—C. B. Cole, Superintendent of the Cascade & Pacific | 
Division of the Northern Pacific, has resigned, and is suc- 
ceeded by A. L. Horner, formerly Superintendent of the 
St. Louis Division of the St, Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
erp. 


—J. Quiulan, General Advertising Agent of the Queen '& 
Crescent system, has resigned, and the office has been abol- 
isbed. The duties which formerly devolved on the General 
Advertising Agent will be transacted in the General Passen- | 
ger Agent’s office. 


—W.H. Canniff, Superintendent of the Lansing division 
of the Lake Shore & MichiganSouthern, has been appointed 
Assistant General Superintend+ pt a new position created to 
relieve Geueral Superintendent P. P. Wright. Mr. Canniff 
bas been on this road twenty years, beginning us a station 
agent. 


—Assistant Division Superintendent J. B. Chapin, of the 
Boston & Albany at Albany, bas resigned after a continu- 
ous service of 47 years, being the oldest employé in years of 
service on the road. Mr. Chapin was conductor about 20 
years aud has been in his present office since 1866. He is 
succeeded by 8. H. Clark, Station Agent at State Line. 


—M. J. Carpenter has been appointed General Manager 
of the Duluth & Iron Range and will have immediate 
charge of the operating and construction departments. For 
the last twelve months Mr. Carpenter has been General 
Agent of this company. Previous to his service with the 
Duluth & Iron Range he was Superintendent of the Chicago 
Division of the Minnesoia & Northwestern. He has been 
connected with railroads in various capacities for nearly 20 
years. 


— H. B. Stone has heen appointed Second Vice-President 





of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and E. P. Ripley, 
Traffic Manager, will succeed Mr, Stone as General Manager. 





was placed at $50,000. The directors organized by the 
choice of E. H. Clapp as President, S. L. Montague as Treas- 


| urer, and C. W. Mullen as Secretary. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—W. C. 
pointed Chief Special Officer. 

Richmond & Danville—W. A. Walden has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic of the Atlanta & Charlotte Divis- 
ion with beadquarters at Atlanta, Ga., vice Mr. A. W. 


Brister has been ap 


| Gibbs, transferred. Mr. 8. J. Neisler_ bas been appointed 
| foreman at Charlotte, vice Mr. W. A. Walden, transterred. 


Richmond & Danville.—C. A. Gibbs, Master Mechanic of 
the shops at Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred to the 
Alexandria, Va., shops. W. A. Walden will succeed him at 
Atlanta. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—E H. Dewson, Jr., has been 
appointed Master Mechauic, with office at St. Joseph, Mo, 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.—The following ap- 
pointments are announced: J. H. Palmer, General Agent, 
and C. E. Osborn, Traveling Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga.; George H. Branston, Traveling 
Passenger Agent, and E. J. McDale, City Passenger Agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis. 


San Diego, Old Town & Pacific Beach.—The incorpora- 
tors of this California road are: A. G. Gassen, R. A. 
Thomas, E. W. Morse, T. E. Metcalf, J. R. Thomas, of San 
Diego. 


Santa Ana & Long Beach.—The incorporators of this new 
California company are: J. G. Burt, R. F. Cunningbam, M. 
MacDonald, Joel Lightner, C. F. Roe, William A. Harris 
and M. A. Murpby. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—At the annual meeting 
in Seattle the following Board of Directors was elected: 
James D. Smith, M.S. Paton, J. F. Alexander, T. M. 
Logan, G. W. Butts, Jr., D. H. Gilman, J. R. McDonald 
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F. H. Osgood, L. C. Gilman, T. T. Minor, G. G. Lyon and 
W. R. Tharnell. 


Texas & Pacific.—E. W. Tower bas been appointed As- 
sistant to the Auditor, with office in Dallas, Tex. 


Union Pacific.—The following circular bas been issued by 
President C. F. Adams: At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors beld in Boston, Oct. 24, Mr. William H. Holcomb 
was elected a member of the Board, and subsequently Vice- 
President of the compavy. The office of Vice-President Hol- 
comb will be at Omaha, and he will be recognized and obeyed 
as Chief Executive officer of the Union Pacific system at the 
West. Acting General Manager Thomas L. Kimball is ap- 
pointed General Manager, appointment to take effect from 
Nov. 1. Purchasing Agent C. S. Mellen is appointed Assis- 
tant General Manager, appointment to take effect from Nov. 
1. The duties of Purchasing Agent and Assistant General 
Manager are consolidated, and Mr. Mellen will perform the 
duties of both offices, under the title of Assistant General 
Manager and Purchasing Agent. The appointments bereto- 
fore made of Ee ward Dickinson as General Superintendent, 
J. A. Monroe as General Freight Agent, and J. 8. Tebbets 
as G-neral Passenger Agent, are confirmed, and the individ- 
uals named will continue to perform the duties of their 
several offices. 


Union Transfer.—The incorporators and first board of 
directors of this Illinois company are: Andrew Crawford, of 
Lake View, [li.; Arthur H. Sullivan, of South Evanston; 
James A. Reeve, Thomas H. Trumbull and Park E. Sim- 
mons, of Chicago. 


Vincennes & New Albany.—The names and addresses of 
this company areas follows: Edward Watson, President; N. 
F. Daiton, Secretary; E. Woltmann, Treasurer. The gen- 
eral office is at Vincennes, Ind. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


New Companies Organized.—Birmingbam, Powder- 
ly & Bessemer.—Coudersport, Hornellsville & Lackawanna. 
—McKeesport & Bessemer.—San Diego, Old Town & Pacific 
Beach. —Santa Ana & Long Beach. 


Birmingham Mineral.—The stockholders of the com- 
pany will meet in Birmingham next week to vote upon a 
proposition to increase the capital stovk $3,000,000. This 
increased capitalization isto be used in extending the rcad 
and adding to its equipment. 

The Self Creek branch, four miles in length, bas been 
completed, and was turned over to the operating department 
this week. 


Birmingham, Powderly & Bessemer.—Incorpo- 
rated in Birmingham to build a road from Birmingham to 
Bessemer, via Elyton, West End, Cleveland and Powderly. 
The capital stock is $100,000. The survey is to be made im- 
mediately. 


Canadian Pacific.—It is stated that the company will 
build a branch Jine from Nelscn, the end of the navigation 
on Kootenai Lake, Idabo, to the Columbia River, tapping 
the mineral! belt of the Kootenai district. It is also reported 
that a line of steamers will be equipped on the Columbia 
River to connect with the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
at Revelstoke, B. C., a distance by river of 130 miles. 


Chicago & Eastern Itinois.—This road has bought 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, joint owners, excensive freight buildings and 
terminal grounds in Chicago, north of Fourteenth street, for 
about $1,500,000. ‘lhe price was left to referees. Itis said 


that a bonus of $300,000 bas been offered by other parties | 


for the right t» assume the purchase. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Paducah.—The first train over 
the completed road was run Nov. 2, from St. Louis to Brook- 
lyn, Lil., opposite Paducah, Ky. The road is leased to the 
St. Louis & Cairo Short Line, and connects with that road 
at Marion, IIl., and is about 55 miles long. 


Coudersport, Hornellsville & Lackawanna.— 
Chartered in Pennsylvania with a capital stock of $220,000 
to build a road 22 miles long, from Coudersport, Potter 
County, to the New York state line. The Treasurer is Henry 
J. Olmstead, and the principal office will be at Coudersport. 


Denison & Washita Valley.—A meeting of the 
stockholders will be held in Denison, Tex., Dec. 1, to vote on 
a proposition to increase the amount of the bond issue from 
$16,000 to $20,000 a mile. The road, as proposed, will ex- 
a from Denison to Coalfields, near Lehigh, Indiana 

er. 


Dexter & Piscataquis—The certificate has been 
signed incorporating the new Maive company. The capital 
stock is $110,000, of which five per cent. has been paid in. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Holders of 
the junior securities of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia, the Richmond & Danville and the Richmond 
& West Point Terminal have filed a petition at Knox- 
ville, Tevn., praying for a writ of injunction and the 
appvintment of a receiver for the company. ‘The plaintiff 
rays that the Jease of the road to the Richmond & Danville 
cS declared void, on the grounds that it was made in viola- 
tion of law and against public policy. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—President D. J. Mackay, 
of the Evansville & Terre Haute, has issued a circular giving 
details of the construction of the road, which is bemg builr 
by the Evansville & Terre Haute. The line extends 150 
miles from Elnora on the lise of the Evansville & Indian- 
apolis to Richmond, Ind., and passes thrcugh the best coal 
territory in Indiana, as well as building stone quarries and 
timber districts. Tbe company bas a subsidy of $200,000 
and expects an additional $100,000 under the state law. The 
cost of the road will not exceed $9,00U a mile. The road will 
connect at Greensburg with Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago, and make a shorter route to Cincinnati. 
Work is progressing rapidly. 


Georgia Pacific.—At the annual meeting to be held in 
Birmingbam, Ala., Nov. 28, the proposition for a Jease of 
the read to the Richmond & Danville will be submitted for 
action. The Georgia Pacific was built by the Richmond & 
Danville Extension Co , which is controlled by the Richmond 
& West Point Terminal. The road extends from Atlanta, 
Ga , to Columbus, Miss., 291 mules, and from Greenville, 
Miss., to Johnsonville, Miss., 30 miles, the latter division 
being narrow gauge. The 142 miles between Columbus and 
Johnsonville is under construction. The company has at 
present a traffic contract with the Richmond & Danville by 
which that company lays aside 20 percent. of the gross 
business earnings received from an interchange of business 
with the Georgia Pacific asa guarantee fund for the pay- 
ment of any deficiency in first-mortgage bond interest. 


Gloucester & Atco.—Chief Engineer George A. Morris 
states that the preliminary lives for the road have,been run, 
the levels taken, and everything will be ready for the recep- 
tion of bids for its construction in about two weeks. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—The negotia- 
tions by which the company secures a controlling share of 
the stock of the Florida Southern bave b:en finally consum- 
mated. The regotiations have been under consideration by 
the companies since last August. The St. Johu’s road, 15 
miles long, and the St. Augustine & Palatka, 25 miles long, 
have also passed into control of the company. The 
Florida Southern is 308 miles long, the main live extending 
south from Palatka to Punta Gorda on the east coast of 
Florida, 237 miles. The Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West 
has 203 miles of road, the main line extending from Jack- 
ville to Sandford, Fla., 127 miles. These purchases give the 
road control of a system of 651 miles, the largest in Florida. 
The company also operates river steamboat lines of 325 
miles. ‘The Florida Southern is a Bostun road, the directors 
being all Massachusetts men. The Florida Southern and the 
Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West connect at Palatka and San- 
ford. Thecapital stock of the Florida Southern is $2,595,400, 
and there are now outstanding $2,118,900 of first mortgage 
six per cent. bonds. Upon the Charlotte Harbor division 
$800.200 of first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds have been is 
sued, aud upon the St. Johns & Eustis there have been issued 
$89,500 of capital stock and $285,500 of bonds. The bonds 
and stock of the company are to be given in trust to the 
American Loan & Trust Co. of Boston, and the Jacksonville, 
Tampa & Key West will make an issue of collateral trust 
bonds secured by the securities so deposited. The Florida 
Southern, it is understood, will take the new collateral trusts 
joan in exchange for their securities, which makes the Jack- 
sonville, Tampa & Key West practically the lessee of the 
Florida Southern, guaranteeing the interest ou its bonds 
upon a sliding scale. For two years the new collateral trust 
loan will bear 3 per cent interest, for three years thereafter 
4 per cent., and for five years thereafter 414 per cent. 


Knoxville & Ohio.—The stockholders of this company, 
and the East Tennessee, Virgin.a & Georgia, bave ratified 
the lease of the road to the latter company. The Knoxville 
& Ohio extends from Kuoxville to Jellico, Tenn., 66 miles. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The company 
tas made a contract by which, commencing Nov. 1, the road 
has running rights over the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
on the Sharon Branch of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
from Sharon, Pa., to Sharpsville and also from the Middlesex 
extension to West Middlesex. There are many rollirg mills 
and iron furnaces in this region, and the traffic is heavy. For 
years this company bas been trying to enter this region, but 


the attempt was met with numerous and serious 
obstacles. The Erie resisted the project at every 
step and entered numerous _ suits After great 
difficulty the Lake Shore’ succeeded in _ build- 


ing from Doughton, O., to Sbaron, Pa., a distance of about 
7 miles, and opened the branch last December. Work has 
since been done on a farther extension to Sharpsville, but in 
view of the obstacles interposed it was very slow. Recently 
negotiations for a settlement of the trouble were entered into 
between President Newell and Vice-President Thomas, and 
the result is the abandonmeut of the projected Sharpsville 
extension and the right to use the branch. 


Leamington & St. Clair,—This road has been opened 
for business from Leamington, Ont., northward to Comber, 
a distance of 15 miles. 


McKeesport & Bessemer.—Incorporated in Pennsyl- 
vania to build a road from McKeesport, in Allegheny County, 
to a point below the Port Perry Bridge, opposite Bessemer, 
in Mifflin Township, Allegbeny County. The capital stock 
is $49,000, and the road will be about four miles long and 
will be a branch of the Pennsylvania, and give that road an 
entrance to McKeesport. A bridge will be built across the 
Youghiogheny River, connecting the rew line with the Mc- 
Keesport & Belle Vernon Road, now under construction. 


Memphis, Little Rock & Indian Territory.— 
Active construction work on this road was commenced last 
week by a large force of laborers under Chief Engineer 
Schwaucke. at a point in Hutchison Gap, about 10 miles from 
Little Rock. It is expected to havethe 10 miles to Little 
Rock completed in a few weeks. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The receivers, in taking 
control of the property Nov. 1, issued a circular stating that: 
By virtue of an order made by the Hon. David J. Brewer, 
Judge of the C.rcuit Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Kansas, wherein the Mercantile Trust Company, 
trustee, was complainant, and the Missouri, Kansas & ond 
and the Missouri Pacific are defendants, receivers were ap- 
pointed, and instructed to take charge of and operate the 
property of the road from Nov. 1. The lines embraced in 
this order are described as follows: Hannibal to Deni- 
son, 575 miles; Parsons to Junction City, 157 miles; 
Denison to Mineola, 103 miles; Greenville to Dallas, 52 miles: 
Dallas to Gainesville, 40 miles: Gainesville to Henrietta, 71 
miles; Denison to Dallas, 39 miles; Jefferson to Greenville, 
124 miles; Greenville to McKinney, 31 miles; the joint opera- 
tion of the track between Whitesboro avd Fort Worth under 
the joint lease with the Texas & Pacific. 71 miles; Forth 
Worth to Taylor, 16214 miles; Taylor to Boggy Tank, 89 
miles; San Marcos to Lockhart, 15 miles, and the Trinity & 
Sabine Division from Trinity to Colmesneil, 67 miles and 15 
miles of other branches; total, 1,612 miles, and the incom- 
plete lines of the Dallas & Waco and Taylor, Bastrop & 
Houston roads now under construction in Texas. That portion 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas between Holden & Paola, 
54 miles, now under lease to the Missouri Pacific, will con- 
tinue to be operated by that company, until further notice. 
The general offices of the Receivers will be at Sedelia, Mo. 

Judge Brewer in the U. 8. Circuit Court of the Eastern 
District of Kansas has decided in the Allen County case, in 
which certain alternate sections of land granted by the gov- 
ernment to the company were claimed by the otters there- 
on, that the land in question legally belongs to the railroad 
company. ‘The settlers will, therefore, be compelled to give 
possession. The tract embraces a large amount of the most 
fertile farming lands in the country. 


Missouri Pacific.—The extension from Talmage to 
Crete, in Saline County, Mo., 58 miles, was opened for 
traffic Nov. 1. 


Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City.—The company has 
bought the right of way and roadbed of the Mobile & North- 
western road, which extends some 20 miles in a northwest- 
ern direction from Mobile, Ala. The roadbed is in fair con- 
dition, and will cost but little to put in good order. 


New York & Connecticut,—It is announced that a 
majority of the capital stock has been transferred from the 
original holders. Tbe new company bas organized with a 
capital stock of $1,500,000, and has elected a new board of 
directors and W. H. Stevenson President. 

Norfolk & Western.—The Clinch Valley extension is 
aad in operation to Tazewell, Va, 19 mules from Graham 

a. 

Omaha, Dodge City & Southern.—The company has 
filed amended articles of incorporation in Kansas increasing 
the capital stock from $7,000, to $12,000,000. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—All difficulties 











with the Cour d’Alene Indians about the right of way 





through the reservation in Idaho have been settled and right 
of way granted. Twothousand men will immediately be 
put to work to complete the road, and the line will rach 
Spokane Falls by early spring. Theroad is being built by 
the Washington & Idaho, and has been completed from Farm- 
ington, Wash. Ter., tothe reservation, and is under construc- 
tion to Mullan, Idaho, 90 miles. The distance to be built 
across the reservation is about 53 miles, through a some- 
what hilly country, where there will be considerable 7 
work. The contract was let some time since to Kilpatric 
Bros. & Collins, of Beatrice, Neb. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Last week the appealed case 
of James A. Bennett: and others against Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, was discontinued 
on application of the appellants. This gives the defendants 
a clear title to their control of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
rcad, and the agreement which was made to _ per- 


petuate the independence of the road is_ broken. 
By the trust the votng pcwer of a majority 
of the stock was vested forever in a board of 


five trustees and their successors, whose duties were defined 
by the tru-t agreement. The Vanderbilts, bowever, pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the stock, and at the annual 
meeting in January, 1887, Cornelius Vanderbilt attempted 
to vote this stock in the selection of a board of directors. 
He was ruled cut, however, and the trustees were given the 
selection of the board in accordance with the terms of the 
trust. Mr. Vanderbilt carried his case to the courts and 
won it. He will hereafter vote the stock and elect directors 
of his own selection without the intervention of any 
trustees. 


Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie.—The construc- 
tion of the extension from Amasa, Pa., to Conneaut, O., on 
Lake Erie, which was suspended recently, bas been resumed, 
und the work will soon be completed. About 40 miles is 
now graded and ties laid on 25 miles. Tt is expected to have 
the remaining 10 miles graded and the rails laid on the whole 
line by next spring. The rcad connects at Amasa with the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Soutbern. Extensive improve- 
ments to the dock facilities at Conneaut are being made. 


Raleigh & Augusta.—The extension from Cameron, 
N. C., to Carthage. a distance of 10 miles, is now open for 
passenger and freigbt traffic. 


St. Catherines & Niagara Central.—The road will 
be opened in a few days from St. Catherines, Ont., to Ni- 
agara Fulls, 12 miles. The road gains an entrance to Buf- 
falo over the Niagara branch of the Michigan Central. It is 
expected to continue the road from St. Catherines to To- 
—_ a distance of 68 miles, and thesurvey bas already been 
made. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—The road commenced 
on Nov. 1 to operate 52 miles of road between Stromberg 
and Valparaiso, Neb. This was formerly a branch of the 
— Pacific, known as the Omaha & Republican Valley 
road, 


San Diego, Old Town & Pacific Reach.—Addi- 
tional articles of incorporation have been filed in California. 
The road will run from Arctic street, San Diego, to a point 
on the Pacific Ocean, ten mules distant. in the direction of 
Old Town. The capital stock is $250,000, of which $80,000 
is subscribed. 


Santa Ana & Long Beach.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed in California to build a standard gauge road 
from Santa Ana to Long Beach, a Cistance of about 20 
miles. The survey forthe line will soon be commenced. The 
capital stock is $2,500,000, 


Selma & Atilantic.—Surveys will, it is said, soon be 
commenced for this road, which is projected to extend from 
Carrolton, Ga., to Selma, Ala. 


Texas & Pacific.—Judge Pardee, cf the United States 
Circuit Court, at New Orleans, bas issued an order discharg- 
ing Gov. John C. Brown from the receivership. , 


Union Transfer Co.—Articles of incorporation bave 
been tiled in INinois, with principal offices at Chicago, and a 
capital stock of $2,000,000, to construct a system of transfer 
tracks on routes so laid out as to connect nearly all the great 
lines centring in Chicago without carrying the traffic 
directly through the city. 


Vincennes & New Albany.—The surveys have bhéen 
completed for this road, which it is proposed to build from 
Vincennes to New Albany, Ind., and thence to Louisville, 
over the Kentucky & Indiana bridge. About half of the 
right of way and $230,000 in donations have been secured, 
The contract for building the road has been let to S. R. Bul- 
lock & Co., of New York. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Traffic Notes. 
Sixteen car loads of hops were taken east from Seattle, 
Wash. Ter., in one shipment last week. 

Ticket agents of the Erie bave received notice that the 
order of April, 1887, forbidding them to receive ticket com- 
missions from other roads is rescinded. 

Freight rates from eastern points to El Paso, Tex., are so 
much higher, proportionately. than through rates to Mexi- 
can points that merchants iv El Paso have been in the babit 
of ordering their goods shipped to Mexico and then getting 
them out of the custom house by legal process before they 
crossed the line. The Texas roads have given orders to re- ° 
fuse to deliver goods in cases of this kind. 

The Buffalo correspondent of the Coal Trade Journal says 
that there is practically a famine of soft coal at that point, 
caused by the scarcity of cars. All the railroads are very 
short of fuel. and it is stated that the New York Central has 
confiscated coal shipped over its line for Canadian dealers in 
order to supply its engines. The coal dealers say that the 
railroads make no provision for the natural increase of the 
coal trade, keeping two years behind the demand for cars. 


Free Delivery of Freight. 


The Central of Georgia bas announced, at Birmingham, 
Ala., that all shipments from northern and eastern polnts 
will be delivered by wagon free in that c.ty after Nov. 1. 
Tbe regular truckmen charged bigher for delivering from 
this company’s station than from those of other roads, on ac- 
count of the Jong distance. It is reported that the Georgia 
Pacitic and Alabama Great Southern have issued a circular 
announcing similar action. 


Iowa Freight Rates. 


The Iowa Railroad Commissioners have rendered a decision 
in the cases brought by tbe jobbers of Davenport, Dubuque 
and Burlington, charging certain railroads with conspiracy 
to maintain extortionate rates and to discriminate against 
Iowa cities. The Board finds that conspiracy is not proved 
and that the discriminations are inter-state, and so beyond its 
control. It is stated, however, that unjust and extortionate 





rates do exist; local rates from Iowa jobbing centres to the 
smaller towns in their vicinity being so high that, even with 
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low rates from Chicago to the jobbing centres, the lowa whole- CANADIAN PACIFIC, Month of Septe nee r: 1888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
sale dealers are still unable to compete with Chicago firms| September : 1888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. | Mil. = RE OW ONG. ccccex nie 
, which ship direct to the small towns at low rates. The Board | Gross earnings........ $1,130,947 $1,163,206 1. $67,741 we watts teen eee es -, 230,692 I. 2.9 
says that in many instances the discriminations in favor of | Operating expenses....... 772,295 635,240 1. 87,055 | 2 N.Y. x = h ; 4 wy "sash it zt 
Chicago are 20 and 25 per ceut, The commissioners are of} \ nip as er Gi en ae raged D 33 
the opinion that a reduction of local rates is the proper et earnings........... $358,652 $377,966 D.- $19,317 Northiéri Pacine.. ‘aaa L711 275 “it OLS 
remedy for the protection of Iowa interests. Commissioner | ,, Nine: Months—Jan. 1 to Se . 30 : mr Ane . "674,104 D. 2.8 
Dey declines to join in the decision, saying a. Fas $8.3 7 nh, 428 7 r i, boy 4 396,602 D. 2.8 
“Mr. Fred Vild, of , Davenport, te of the Twin) Poe es «2 7,078,552 9, C01 08 70,985 ; vet 157,863 D. 5.5 
Cities Freight Association, in a letter dated Oct. 31, has} Net earnings $2,292,876 $2,096,901 I. $195,975 Ore. Imp. Co....... te 110°196 . ”~ 
threatened me in the name of the jobbers of the state with) phe earnings and expenses of the Southeastern and Inter- | tOre ‘Ry. & Nav. Co... 609,450 7246 I. 2.1 
their opposition to my candidacy for Railroad Commissioner | »,.¢jona) roads san ities Jodea. : a lett 15 a 25.6 
unless the opinion of this Board in the Davenport case was ‘ ; p Pennsylvania ye ee L “6.6 
made public on or before Friday, Nov.2. In this situation | CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY. = = + | Net................. a 11.2 
am compelled by my feelings of self-respect to decline until The report for Se ptember and the nine monthsto Sept. 30 | Philade Iphia & Erie. : A 31.6 
I y my feeling es} 1 , I 
after the election to give any expression of my views upon | is as below: Neb. reese eens. 106, 976 I. 80.1 
the subject. I do not believe that a public officer whose duty | Month of September : 1888, 7, Zoo, or Dee. |" ius & Western. 200,341 ~ iA 
it is to determine questions of this kind, which are practically | Gross earnings............ $2,475,144 $2,164,924 $10,220 ‘Southern ici “ as 55,478 D. — 
judicial, should allow personal interests to sway his judg-| Operating expe MSES....... 1,486,696 1,331,627 1. 155,069 Gal., Har & S. Ant. 320,495 295,097 1 8.6 
ment.” é Bees ary | 295,097 1. 8.6 
satis sia Net earnings......... + $988,448 $1,133,319 -D. $144,869 | Louis ARE ae i 7s 
run une hates. Nine Months—Jan. 1 to Sept. 30: Re ERSEE ois N E. 6.7 
The Pennsylvania, on Nov. 7, reduced provision rates from | Gross earnings. $16,588,812 $20,290,933 D.$3,702,621 Moran’ s La. & Tex I. 3.4 
Chicago to the seaboard five cents, making them 30 cents | Operating expenses.... 13,271,288 = 11,234,759 1. 2,036,479 ». 1.6 
L.C.L., and 25 cents C.L. 1, Ee ; r PTO AY i 6.0 
‘ Net earnings............ $3,317,074 $9,056,174 1D.$5,739,100 | D. 56.8 
. | I. 14.2 
Demurrage at St. Paul. NORFOLK & WESTERN. | D 8.6 
The roads entering St. Paul and Minneapolis are perfecting E: bn gs , — 1888, 1887. Inc. or Dec. P.c. | k 7.5 
an organization apparently similar to that in Chicago, for | “ ill aie Mi aise ms . ). ont 
enforcing the collection of pay for the detention of freight | » ee shade Salem == og 1 910,467 2 73 980 D. one 
“ - : E - sae 336,326 321,307 1. 15,019 1,377,948 D. 23.7 
cars. The rates given in the newspaper accounts are: First 278419 T 83 
48 hours free; next five days $1 per day; next five days $2| Gross earnings........ $430,210 $404,724 I. $25,486 “sLos6 D. 19.9 
per day. | Expenses and taxes..... 262,477 218,419 I 44.058 52,498 I. 28.6 
igs ‘ e 21,747 D. 4.3 
East-bound Shipments. pNet carnings......... $167,733 $186,305 ~D. $18,572 10 | Wisconsin Central... od st 
The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all the | eS ee nee 61 54 Net.....00.+--+.. 
lines for the week ending Saturday, Nov. 3, amounted to | J 1 to Sent. ae : | Total (erces) $19,261,005 I. $1,103,639 5.7 
54,924 tons, against 56,088 tons during the preceding week, | ../@! 00 Sept. 30: | Boeke eR '7,812;882 D. 536267 
a decrease of 1 1,164 tons, and against 49,026 tons during the | per) Poot a sie eee $733,698 I. $150,616 26] x; hE 
corresponding week of 1887, an increase of 5,898 tons. | Freight............ 2.860.701 I. 439.480 18 | Nine months Jan. 1 to » Sept. 30. ne : 
This includes flour, grain, seeds, provisions, dressed beef, . Allegheny Valley.. $1,483,551 1. $32,134 2.2 
hides, wool and lumber. The proportions were: | Gross earnings.. $3,594,397 $3,004,303 I. $590,096 20/  Net....., gta ig le ER 
lie AEN SEES Se nnn | MEpenses and taxes 2 7195, 845 1,794,007 I. 401,838 22) Ate = T. @8. F.. 13,654 - 3 D. = — “ero ne 
— as ee >) TERE e eee ee eee . > wae 
lW’k to Oct. 27./W’k to Nov. 3. | ST pa earnings...... $1,398,553 $1,210,296 I. $188,257 16 5) Canadian gos 7 1 . 11 M3 
.c. of exps. to _ te Cie Gee | AP Ws 8 ye k=. 5 ise Rai ekne ae . I) vee 
wna oe |— ~ ee ee ae 61 60 | Central of N. I 987 14.0 
r | - : Pee aco an R. ° "570, 506 14.9 
Tons. | P. ¢ | Tons. | P.c. | The ates is the revenue for the nine months: Cc in. a N. O.& Tex. P!  2674;624 2,426,797 I. ati, 827 10.2 
| > RR 796,000 884,866 D. > 10. 
—|—— = aa - Net earnings, nine months.. . $1,398,554 $1,210, 296 | » ° 
| | ‘ . oa 162,249 1. i 
ET Ae hE | ae34 | 8.6 | 3,752 | ‘6.8 | , Other Income: a ” I. 9.6 
Michigan Central...... TT) R615 | 10:0 | 6880 | 12.5 | Interest, dividends, ete 107,148 75,020 | 314,861 D. 9,393 13.5 
Lake Shore & Mich. So | 8,393 | 15.0 7,964 | M5 | otal $1.505.702 $1,285 22,000 D. 2,000 8.3 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W. & Chicago..! 7,860 | 14.0 | 7,521 | 13.7 GORE. 25 2s: rte eeceecensees seeeees $1,505,702 $1,285,316 | 357,115 D. =—:12,648 3.4 
Chicago, St. L. & Pittsburgh...) 9,060 16.2 8,941 16.3 | Fixed Charges: dD. 2,000 3.6 
Baltimore & Ohio........... .-| 2,015 | 3.6 1,728 | 3.1 | Interest on funded debt.............. $891,325 $849,937 | C ‘lev and & Canton. x 13,087 4.8 
C <P: & Grand Trunk. 7,926 | 14.1 7,911 | 14.4 | Interest on car trust..... F are 61,103 63,005 | DG iida it tapishinn ddan. I. 14,495 19.5 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.....| 4,319 | 7.7 4,696 | 8.6 : ; - | C lev. , Col., Cin. & In. D. 184,068 3.2 
Chie ago Ee 6,066 | 10.8 5,531 | 10.1 | Total interest charges.......... 952, 428 ah ei 18.2 
| | | .  —«:130,424 15.8 
MOR dea vids sbaceastennuee | 56,088 | 100.0 | 54,924 | 100.0 | Surplus nine months...... ........... $553,2 74 D. 2 oa 
L 7 I me 29 
ee = ae ee ao H NORTHERN PACIFIC. D. 412662 9.2 
~ Of the above hipments | 2,8: 50 t tons were flour, 21,902 tons} The approximate gross earnings of the company is as fol-| Ne Y. C, & Hudson R. > 65 zs 
graiv, 3,018 tons cured meats, 2,055 tons lard, 7,820 tons | lows: er? - Phil. & Nor. SY = ams = 
dressed meats, 91% tons butter, i ,111 tons hides, 475 tons | 1888. 1887. Increase. | Nev & Wei I. 590,096 19.6 
wool, and 3,732 tons lumber. | Miles—Main line and BP ty i" a L 188.259 15.6 
The two Pennsylvania lines together carried 30.0 per cent., | , branches.......... if 3,397 3,082 4 Northigia Pacific... I. 3,061,788 32.6 
while the three Vanderbilt lines together carried 35.6 per | Month of October......... $2,218,894 $1,674,881 S44, ee 3,756,357 I. 902,560 24.0 
cent. | LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE. ‘obio & Mississippi. oe e Fryer ay 
Cotton. | The Louisville & Nashville earnings for September and the | Ore. Improve. © nese 2 2971431 I. 755,97 : 
The cotton movement for the week ending Nov. 2 is re-| tbree menths to Sept. 20 are as follows: | Net. .....-...2e wenn ‘ = 960 I. 
ported as follows, in bales : | September: 1888. 1887. - Ine. or Dee. | | 1Ore. ity. & Nav. Co aie 
. | Earnings...... zis $1,384,8: $1,437,908 I. $43,074) _NOU---- --.---+- »ZOR, . 
a markets: Le i. Besmoane. oF | a . oy = $1 pak 251 a * | Pennsylvania. 41,053,674 4 
IIR, «ove cecicaue edie 76,015 208,875 32,86 5.7 ek moe 1 14,123,655 1. 
Shipments............... 152,493 175,667 Bld 134 $542.87 $595.657 I ) 2,788 | | Philadeiphia & Hrie. 2971951 I. 
StO0k........0.00.scceeee5 221,008 301,961 80,059 26.5 ro 1 io Sept. 3 “ag; — ee |S a 1,196,970 1. 
nm = aigyg 4 1 oS iS ea aR $4,074,193 $4,134,133 I. $59,940 | | Pittsburgh & West. 1,430,280 D. 
ee re Ae 279,536 289,174 9,538 3.3 | ses.. 2,563,8' 2,443,706 » 120,098 | . Net................. dOO,U7T —........ 
Exports FoR GSS Sea atl 188,830 213,226 24,396 = 11.4 | ee = on lag | Scioto Valley. 579,699 p 
SRE ys cei oatieencanaed 617,470 684,477 67,007 BO Bibs ccc sccs den $1,510,389 $1,690,427 I. $180,038) _Net............ vee 107,333 139,919 D. 
eeteginh* gla eaaadngy eee ee ti aioie °_ | 80. Pacific Co.: 
Coal } WESTERN NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA. on one &S.Ant. 2,746,460 2,385,558 I 360,902 15.1 
o | y Pa » mese for ee 648,193 380,337 I 267,856 70.4 
The coal and_ coke tonnage of the Pennsylvania originating wae ne ee nings and expenses for the year end- | 690,212 607,836 1 82°376 13.5 
on lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for the week ending | YS °CP® e¥ Shows: | 329,514 288,048 I. 41,466 14.4 
Oct. 27, and the year to that date, was as follows: F — $8.01 56 #6 $2,656, 98 ape. on Dat. sei sLa.&T.. 3,519,987 2,954, a7 i. 188 
eo a | Gross ea BES... wn cccccccce a) ?. BS 586,38 + Dolo,lié | rr eT eer BS, U4 ° Ole 
1 Aer . — ot ‘oal. C oke. Total. | Operating expenses. 231,336 D. 25,903| N fF Tex. & Mex. 200 «Dz 23.2 
Ne pe week ae Oct. 27...... onutan . 91,104 315,662 | D 50,038 
shel dee oe ; ' 70 3,269, 2, sprint wae ene - Mawes CRS ; 038 .... 
Nii nro: SAO S20 1281634) Net earnings... $856,132 $455,052 T. $401,080 | Tex. & New Or. 1 118,357 13-9 
ae ata J so re se re a Mee te ie . 1,Ue tee 
. A Leaf AIRO, VINCENNES & CHICAGO. | om oe 

The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere division of | Month of pre. “A 1388 2 “1887 Inc. or Dee. | Tot, _— saree i meer me 
the a eas ae of New Jersey division for the same | Gross earnings............. $66,211 $65,837 1. $374 | U oe gue sess dace : 35 
periods was as follows 1988, 1887 : Oper. exps. and taxes..... 38,075 38,917 D. 3 i Saas D. a 
' , . a mc. ae ——— —— West N. Y. & Pent I. 3. 
eyes ~ week, Oct. 27 ue Oy ' en 1a | Net earnings. . $28,136 $26,920 I. $1,216| Net........... spoon I 56.6 

OE FOR ov cana ccnspennecce »298,515 37,876 | | W. Ve ont. tts 2G 72.5 

sooiaa CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & NORTHERN. bg ay wT vik oer 260,676 : 63.1 

Railroad Earnings. | September: a. 1887. Ine. or Dec. : aia —_ - 

. #FOSS ed 7s $173,062 I. $22,630) Total (gross) $150,668,370 I. 10,546,740 7. 

The reports of earnings and expenses of the various railroad | Gross earning aR 7 | 8 oa ett < ; - 
i BEB. ...006 36, . 80 F > 54,88 2 , 938, 2¢ ° 

companies for the month of September and the nine months | penne expen: e Bak cia —— . i a +i; tesa hialabien sassiacasiliin —— 

to Sept. 30 are as follows: Net earnings............. $58,278 $36,348 I. $21,933| + Estimate for September. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE. | Nine Months—Jan. 1 to Se pt. , - wee * | Month of October : 

Month of September : Gross earningS............. $1,355,987 $1,786,411 D. $430,474 | Bust, Roch. & Pitts. $191,388 $184,918 I. $5,420 3 
a“ ables ‘ain 1 a, — Ine. or Dec. | Operating expenses : 1,178,536 1,360,199 D. 181,663 | |c ario, Vin. & Ohio.. 70,126 74.546 D. 4,420 6.0 
Miles of road operated... 3, 2 ° : . pms inn cae ‘ uake Erie & Western 218,220 203,052 I. 15,16 A) 
Gross earnings........... $1,411,850 $1,506,261 D. $94, fi1| Netearnings.......... .. $177,401 $426,212 D. $248,811 | To). Ann Ar. & N. M. 72,721 54,836 I 17,885 32.6 
Operating expenses (less _— on I | CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY | Jan. 1to Oct. 31: 

ARON i685 Bike 920,695 5,029 I. 85,666 PUES ee eet : sincha tases oe 

| Month of September: 1888, 1887. Increase. | Lake Erie & Western 1.78 $1,756,134 I. $22,970 1.4 

Net earnings............ $191,155 $691,232 D. $180,077 | Gross earnings............. $1,328,212 $997,120 $331,092 | Tol.,Ann Ar. & N.M. 549,301 435,999 I. = 115,302 26.0 

’ "10.7 * § 6 | 
Nine Months—Jan. 1 to Sept. 30: | Net earnings.............-. 710,718 401,169 299,249 arly reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
pi y 
Miles of road operated.. 3,016 2,522 iT. 497 | Nine Months--Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 : part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 
Gross earnings........... $11,238, 902 $13,634,174 D. 2,395,182 | Gross earnings............. 39,709,826 $8,515,839 $1,193,987 | 
Operating expenses (less Net earnings..............+ 4,383,920 3,813,414 570,506 | ooo 

AXES) ee seeeeeseeeeeees 7,830,778 7,401,800 I. 428,978 | Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported | ANNUAL REPORTS. 

7 : s: | 

Net earnings............ $3,408,214 $6,232,374. $2,824,160 | #5 follows raul 

TER % oe, Month of September: 1888 1887. =. or Dec. P.c. The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
PENNSYLVANIA (EASTERN LINES). Allegheny Vallty . $188,021 $130,959 a0| ; : po 
September : _ 1888, _ 1887. Inc, or Dec. | > a lltetaeeeleal 93,78 71.769 , 3),7 | companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
yer ay NG 1s wer c ar 4 oun | ANS Atchison, SERRE. 2 . 4} D. 6.2 | of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 
ed, JOS 9, GRO, Sl . J 91,155 571,2: ). 26.8 
| 26 se > | Atchison, Tomes & Santa Fe..354 Kansas City. ie. & Spring.35 ae 
Net earnings e $1,955,444 $1,758,195 I $197,249 249 | C airo, ‘Vin. & Chic. ers} an : 6 | Baltimore & Oh 48 Kansas C., Ft. 8. ulf a 
Jan. 1to Sept. 30: ea nr | Canadian’ Pacific... 1,130.97 1,068207 I. g3| concn & Ame wy, iil. Lake Brie ogee i 
€ é acuic..... ’ ed , 4 . 3 | Buffalo L Lake Erie est rn yyy 
Gross earnings............ $43,356,976 $41,053,674 I. $2,303,302 | _ SRRee peers 358,652 377,967 D. 5.1| Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg. x Lake Shore & Mich. South. 322 
| 
Operating expenses....... 28,960,941 26,930,019 I. 2,030,922 | Cc en. of New Jersey. 1,328,212 997,120 I. 33.2 | Central Pacific.............. o- Lehigh Valley..... ...... seccee- 
Sates et. : 700,718 401,469 I. 74.5 | Gpesepeske & Ohio ; oe New Albany & Chic.. 380 
‘ a9 sj 5 ” 26 esa. io & Southwestern. .372 chigan Central............. 

Net earnings............ $14,396,035 $14,123,655 1. $2 380 | Cin., me ‘O. & Tex. P.. 321,154 309,917 I. 36 | Chiesen.s Alton... .., 142, Masha, Chat & Mh Lonke. "873 

West. lines—def.......... 20,481 sur. 731,43 D. 752,424 Ne 109,000 129,481 D. 15.8 | we ong) , 2 
7 rig 3-2 | Chic., Purl. & Quincy. .142, 258, 264 Norfoik & Western. 98, 291 
agree a il ie 0, & Northeast.. 63,423 y302 I. 12.5 | Chie. « North woste rn. .....545 Northern Central 132 
| ee oe $14,375,554 $14,855,594 D. $480,044 | Mntiiice os 30 «ue 9,000 10,000 D. 10.0 | Chic , Mil, & St. Northern Pacific 640 
UNION PACIFIC Vie me ee 28,833 51,939 D. 44.5 | Chic., Rock island rs Pact i, "27 SRSRRRRER RG Sree: 725 
aed , : | res 2,000 16,000 D. 87.5 | Chic., St. L. & Pitts ..... Pennsyivania.... ........06 159, poof 

September : 1888. 1887. Inc. or Dee, Viek, Sh. & Pac. 39,338 58.816 D 33,1 | Chic. & West Michigan Philadelphia Co... .....000 
Gross earnings............ 2,667,905 2,743,979 D. $76,074} Net...... Wil amen 6,000 24.000 D. 73.0 Cin. Ind., St. Louis & Chic... Se en Cae... ‘302 
Operating expenses....... 1,617,752 1,365,832 I. 251,920 | c leveland & Canton. ist ean D 4.5 | in, NO. & Texas Pac... a Richmond & Danville se. -306 

eee * Se 837 3,261 D. 10.7 | Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind. ...209, Rome, Watertown & Ogdens... ist 

Net earnings........... - $1,050,150 $1,378,147. $327,994 | C leve. ,Col.,Cin. & Ind 783,563 809,823 D. 3.2 | Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 148 St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 92 

Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 : et. 330,290 347,008 D. 48.2 | — & R. G. hy ~ Tee oe = Louis & oe + preneee. eccece B+ 

» 3. 26,625 23,422 I. > | Lansing Northern. uis, Vandalia aute. 
én ne ‘inaens ‘awe Deo. & ‘Rio G. W. wer eas. D se Elizabeth, Lex. & Big Sandy...372 Toledo, Anp Arbor & N. Mich..$59 
jserating expenses...... ° , : . . hd Sere g ~ . a eer OTR PROMIG. . ...cccscocscece ee 

Net earnings See ee er ee ee 

* Cheeereeeeee y . y . . yy M5) ee. |?) Pree eee eee : ’ y . 06,1500 8.0! 1 inois Central........cse0. ’ 
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